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A CHRISTMAS SEASON AFTERTHOUGHT 


Every reader of THe Survey has already received a special folder 
of Christmas offers. These feature a combination of a new subscription 
to THE SuRvEY, a magazine or a book—one of the gseason’s best sellers. 

After the folder was mailed, it occurred to us that we. had not 
made a Christmas offer for a new and a renewal subscription to THE 
Survey. Some of our readers may prefer this combination to any of 
those suggested in our Christmas folder. 

FOR THE REST OF DECEMBER ONLY, therefore, we will make 
the following special rate, which is a dollar less than usual: 


ONE RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION AND A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A FRIEND 


This means a saving ‘of $2, for the price of the two subscriptions, 
if ordered separately, is $6. This offer is open even though the renewal 
of your own subscription may not be due now. Mail us $4. and we will 
send Tug Survey for a year as a Christmas present for a friend and 
extend your own subacription one year from the date of its expiration. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


HEN the case of the People of the 
State of New York vs. the Night Shiit 
Printing Press was called the “people” 
stepped to the bar in the person of one 


frail girl of 23, Louise Kindig. In her 
hand she carried the product of her night 
work—a copy of a popular magazine that 
for years has stood for reform. Page 343. 
LL-the~talk at the Cincinnati housing 
conference was of one family, one 
house. Page 346. a 
NEW YORK court has sentenced to 
jail a real estate man who was agent 


for a disorderly apartment house and has 


brought out testimony connecting the name 
of a prominent Fifth Avenue merchant 
with the property. One of the Committee 
of Fourteen’s sturdiest blows at commer- 
cialized vice, falling full on the men who 
profit from it. Page 341. 


HE status of labor unions under the 

Sherman anti-trust law and of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control under the 
common law, puzzling lack of uniformity 
in compensation laws, and the intrusion of 
bathtubs into workingmen’s homes all fig- 
ured at the meeting of the National Civic 
Federation. Page 341. 


HE safety exposition in New York last 


week brought out not only discussion 
of preventing accidents but a _ strongly 
reasoned' plea from Dr. Hamilton for the 
prevention of industrial diseases. Lead 
poisoning maims a man as badly, perhaps 
more surely, than an unguarded saw. 
Page 342. 


WN NEIGHBORHOOD center that boxes 

the compass of social agencies has 
been established in the new stockyards’ dis- 
trict building of the Chicago United Char- 
ities. There’s even an open court—and 
trees. Page 344, 


M ANY things have been accomplished in 

these thirteen years of the twentieth 
century, yet it is to the things that are 
still unfinished business—the goals of 1914 
—that social workers turn on the eve of 
the New Year. Page 349. 


OR a downright ringing out of the old 
read Dr. Patten. Away with charity 
—what we want is the good time coming 
when “no one will ask for it or take from 
others what he has not earned.” “Why 
should we give mothers’ pensions when 
what we need is long life for. fathers?” 
“Girls that earn ten dollars a week are of 
more value than all the minimum wage 
laws.” “Health, efficiency, family integrity” 
are the three big ideals. Page 360. 
N our own time, if we all put our should- 
ers to the wheel, we could add ten 
years to the average span of life and many 
cubits to the efficiency of every boy and 
girl, Dr. Patten has said elsewhere. 


W ELL, then, let’s do it in 1913, 


"THAT would be a Happy New Year! 
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EAL ESTATE AGENT CONVICT- 
ED IN DISORDERLY CASE 


A LONG SERIES of convictions of 
women for maintaining disorderly flats 
in the Robespierre apartment house at 
230 West Fiftieth street, New York city, 
was followed last week by the convic- 
tion in the Court of Special Sessions of 
the agent, Ernest Tribelhorn, on a 
charge of keeping a disorderly house. A 
sentence of twenty-five days’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $500 were imposed 
by the court. : 

Tribelhorn is a business man of stand- 
ing and president of the United States 
Realty Company, operating the Robes- 
pierre apartment. 

In the course of the trial, two wit- 
nesses who had been employes of Tribel- 
horn, testified that disputes with women 
over increases in rent, were taken up 
with Paul J. Bonwit, of the department 
store of Bonwit, Teller & Company. 

In sentencing Tribelhorn, Justice Col- 
lins intimated the connection of a person 
of prominence and wealth in the case. 
He said: 


“Tt is the first conviction of this na- 
ture in a long number of years, and 
in that sense it has an importance en- 
tirely beyond the individual himself, in 
so far as its relative effect upon the 
public is concerned. We have come to 
_ the conclusion that a fine alone would 
not be adequate punishment in the case. 
Our reason for that is that what tempts 
people to do this thing is the accumula- 
‘tion of money, in so far as rents and 
the profits are concerned, and it ap- 
pears that there are, unfortunately, in 
our community persons who hold their 
heads high in social life who may be 
described as principals, who do busi- 
ness through real estate agents, and al- 
low women to occupy their places and 
ply the vocation of prostitutes and dis- 
orderly-house inmates in those places. 

“Tt is unfortunate that some people, 
high in social life, who would be horror- 
stricken if a stain or smirch would come 
to their daughters, wink both eyes at the 
law in this regard. Five hundred dol- 
lars would be the extent that the court 
could impose punishment as a fine, and 
if a fine only were imposed, it would 
not be effectual as a restraint upon oth- 
ers of a similar nature, and it may be 
that the financial interest of those hav- 
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ing the money invested is so great that 
they would be glad at any time to pay 
five hundred dollars for the privilege of 
going ahead.” 


The Committee of Fourteen, which 
has co-operated in the case from the 
beginning, feels that the conviction of 
Tribelhorn is of tremendous importance 
as it is the first in New York city in 
which a man “higher up” than the 
“madam,” or keeper of a disorderly flat, 
has been given a prison sentence. The 
committee points out that this conviction 
carties legal responsibility for disor- 
derly apartments one step above the 
woman who employs prostitutes to the 
agent who knowingly rents to her for 
the purpose. Mr. Bonwit was not a de- 
fendant in the case. 

Another important point, according to 
the committee, is the large amount of 
newspaper publicity following Tribel- 
horn’s conviction. 

The raid on the Robespierre apart- 
ments was made by the police about a 
year ago on complaint of the Committee 
of Fourteen. The case was delayed both 
in the magistrate’s court where it was 
given ten hearings before the late Mag- 
istrate Butt, and in the Court of Special 
Sessions, where it has been on the cal- 
endar for nearly a year. An appeal will 
be made to the Appellate Division. 


; ; ht, 
Handy in Duluth News-Tribune. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
SHADOWS BEFORE 


VEY 


TIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


“If you don’t give the right of 
free assemblage,” said Samuel Gom- 
pers at the National Civic Federation 
meeting in New York, “you will have 
to contend with elements which will not 
let you sleep so comfortably nor with 
so little concern. This is not to be con- 
strued as a threat—any more than the 
prediction of bad weather. It is a sim- 
ple prognostication.” 

The meetings, which ran through De- 
cember 11-13, were full of prognosti- 
cation. Talcott Williams of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, 
announced that the federation will un- 
dertake a survey of industrial progress 
in America to determine the validity of 
the claims of the Socialists and the I. 
W. W. people, “who would destroy 
everything through arson and reyolu- 
tion,” that the existing social order is 
nothing but a huge machinery of ex- 
ploitation. He stated that the results 
of this investigation would show that 
the progress of the last fifty years has 
been phenomenal and that large num- 
bers of working people actually have in 
their houses at the present time both 
pianos and bathtubs. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, discussing the 
pure food law, said that if the chief of 
the United States Bureau of Chemistry 
should be given a free hand food adul- 
teration would become a memory in the 
United States. 

At the first session August Belmont 
presented the report on the department 
on workmen’s compensation, Emerson 
Macmillan on the regulation of inter- 
state and municipal utilities, and a re- 
port by Alton B. Parker on reform in 
legal procedure was read. None of 
these was more interesting than that of 
Talcott Williams of the committee on 
plan and scope of the proposed survey 
of social and industrial progress re- 
ferred to above, and the report of the 
welfare department which was presented 
by William R. Willcox. Mr. Willcox 
repeated in essence the defense of de- 
partment stores which is contained in 
the report of the recent investigation 
made by that department, and he re- 
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peated also his defense of the report 
itself as made in his recent communica- 
tion to THE SuRVEY. 

The most interesting discussion in the 
session on industrial corporations was 
that which brought before the gather- 
ing the question of the application of 
the Sherman law to labor unions. Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, made a strong 
plea for an amendment to the Sherman 
anti-trust law which would exempt la- 
bor associations and agreements from 
the provisions of this law, under which 
they have been placed by several de- 
cisions of the courts. 

In protesting against such a ruling in 
the case of a law framed obviously “to 
protect the public from extortion and 
oppression by money-making corpora- 
tions,’ he denounced it as a “perversion 
unparalleled in the history of judicial 
interpretation in this or any other coun- 
try.” He pointed out that the American 
Federation of Labor and other labor or- 
ganizations existed “only by sufferance” 
and could at any time be dissolved by 
enforcement of the law—and cited the 
case of organized workers in New Or- 
leans who were recently indicted for 


criminal conspiracy for “daring to ex- - 


press sympathy and extend co-operation 
to their fellow workmen in another 
trade in order to prevent a cut in their 
wages.” 

Julius Henry Cohen, attorney for the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control in. the 
Garment Trades of New York, while 
backing up Mr. Gompers’ protest, de- 
clared that the proposed amendment to 
the Sherman law would be similar in 
effect to tying up one artery, only to 
have the hemorrhage break out more 
seriously in another place. He pointed 
out that suit has been brought under 
the common law against the manufac- 
turers’ associations affected by the re- 
cent protocol, by those running non- 
certificated shops, who claim that the 
signing of the protocol was an illegal 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. If this 
claim should be upheld by the courts, it 
would result, he said, in dissolving an 
association organized solely for humani- 
tarian ends, for the mutual betterment 
of working conditions, 

On the last day Cyrus M. Phillips, 
chairman of the joint commission of 
the! federation on the operation of state 
workmen’s compensation acts, read from 
the elaborate report of his commission, 
which was based on a study in the lead- 
ing states of the Union having compen- 
sation laws. The burden of Mr. Phil- 
lip’s report was a plea for uniformity. 
He pointed out that manufacturers, 
contractors and others who are engaged 
in operations in different parts of the 
country are confronted with great diffi- 
culties in estimating costs on account of 
the varying degrees of liability. 

Mr. Phillips pointed out that under 
the New York law while the manufac- 


ture of photographic materials is a haz- 
ardous employment, the manufacture of 
microscopes is not. The Eastman Ko- 
dak Company secure their lenses from 
Bausch & Lomb and workmen in the 
employ of Bausch & Lomb who grind 
lenses for kodaks will come under the 
act, but workmen who grind lenses for 
microscopes will not. Confusion had 
arisen, he said, not only among em- 
ployes who have difficulty understanding 
why one employe receives compensation 
and another does not, but among em- 
ployers who are often in doubt as to 
their liability. 


DUCATION, THE KEYNOTE OF 
SAFETY CONFERENCE 


Epucation, and again education, 
was the keynote of the recent confer- 
ence on Safety and Sanitation in New 
York city. One speaker after another 
declared that the foundation of safety 
work lay in showing the employer that 
safety for the worker paid returns, not 
only in the conservation of human life, 
but also in dollars and cents. 

A careful estimate of 35,000 workers 
killed and 2,000,000 injured annually in 
transportation, mines and industry in 
this country gives sharp point to the 
effort to reduce this toll of human life 
and energy. 

Among the main topics discussed at 
the conference were industrial hygiene 
and accidents, relation between em- 
ployer and employe, and safety for the 
coming generation. Welfare work in 
its various aspects was a topic of ob- 
vious interest; and that, too, was re- 
duced by more than one man to a basis 
of increased dividends. 

“Where welfare work,” said one 
speaker, “is given to the employe as 
charity, it covers not only a multitude 
of sins, but a multitude of selfish pur- 
poses. It means one dollar for charity, 
and many dollars for yourself.” 

At the same time the question of how 
to bring about more cordial feeling and 
co-operation between employer and em- 
ploye cropped up insistently, and with 
outspoken criticism of the paternalistic 
attitude toward welfare work. 

George B. Cortelyou, who presided 
over the session devoted to this topic, 
declared that as a first step we should 
do away with the attitude of patronizing 
superiority on the part of the employer, 
and on the other hand with the sullen 
aloofness and _ suspicion frequently 
shown by the worker. “The test of 
this work,” said Dr. George M. Price, 
“should be not industrial charity, but 
industrial justice.’ The bulk of evi- 
dence given in the various discussions 
showed that this is one noteworthy case 
where virtue is not its only reward. 

In the plea for better lighting of fac- 
tories as a safety measure, L. B. Marks 
quoted statistics from one factory where 
the accidents at night exceeded those in 
the daytime by 181 per cent. Even after 


making allowance for other contributory 
causes, this figure is significantly high. 

W. G. Lee, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, gave the 
casualty figures of his organization, 
which in 1912 dispersed more than $2,- 
000,000 to the families of its killed and 
injured members. During that year, one 
member of the brotherhood was killed 
every five hours. These appalling fig- 
ures explain, he told the audience, the 
brotherhood’s interest in the safety 
movement. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman: assured the 
conference of the hearty support of the 
Industrial Relations Commission, and 
put to the audience the question of what 
form such support might advantageous- 
ly take. Two courses were suggested: 
a national museum of safety. to serve as 
a clearing house for this work, or a 
traveling exhibit similar to the railroad 


cars used for agricultural extension 
work. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull House 


urged that occupational diseases be 
placed in the same category as indus- 
trial accidents, and declared the negli- 
gent employer in industries which ex- 
posed workers to the hazards of lead 
poisoning to be equally guilty with the 
employer who fails to provide adequate 
safeguards for dangerous machines. 

Speaking from her experience as a 
working woman, Rose Pastor Stokes was 
followed intently as she scored the em- 
ployer who introduced industrial efh- 
ciency and the “speeding-up system” 
into his plant at the expense of the 
human element. ‘What we call indus- 
trial efficiency,” said Mrs. Stokes, “is 
like tightening up the strings of a musi- 
cal instrument until they snap.” 

Leonora O’Reilly, of the Woman's 
Trade Union League, was vigorous in 
her criticism of the attitude of some 
of the speakers. 

“Don’t try to be paternal to the poor 
devils in your factories,” she advised. 
“As I have listened to you talk of the 
worker, it seemed to me as if you spoke 
of him as a kind of a bug under a 
microscope. It isn’t that the workers 
don’t want safety, but what have you 
made their lives worth to them?” 

Not the least noteworthy feature of 
the sessions was a system of “danger 
signals” which flashed a green light on 
the platform two minutes before the — 
close of each speakers allotted time, and 
an inexorable red light which showed 
when “time was up.” This impersonal 
gavel put the meetings on an efficiency 
basis well in accord with the spirit of 
the conference, and the result was a 
welcome absence of over-long talks. 

The conference, the first of its kind, 
was held in connection with the First 
International Exposition of Safety and 
Sanitation, at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December 11 to 20, under 
the auspices of the American Museum 
of Safety. 
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IGHT WORK LAW TESTED IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


On DecemBer 17 the first im- 
portant step was taken to establish the 
constitutionality of the New York state 
labor law relating to “a. period of rest 
at night for women,” When Louise 

_ Kindig, a frail girl of twenty-three 
years, walked to the bar of the Court of 
Special Sessions, she represented hun- 
dreds of working women who, night af- 
ter night, are employed in the factories 
and workshops of New York state. 

Louise Kindig was not merely a “fly- 

girl” employed by. the Schweinler Press 
to carry magazine leaves from the 
cradle of the press to a nearby truck; 

_ she was at that moment the great work- 
ing people in the case of the People of 

.the State of New York vs. the Charles 
Schweinler Press. Nor was: the point 

‘at issue the fact that Louise Kindig 

works every night from 6 P. M. to 4 

A. M., for $9 a week; that she is forced 

to go outside for her meals at midnight; 

that her work necessitates standing a 

large part of the time; nor that on Oc- 

tober 6 she worked from 5.49 P. M. 

until 7 A. M., a period of eleven hours, 
in order to get out the monthly issue of 

a popular magazine. 

This. case, of the People ws. the 
Charles Schweinler Press, called before 
the Court of Special Sessions on Decem- 
ber 17, is of national importance because 
it is a test case to determinethe validity 
of the principle involved in protecting 
women from night work. The New 
York law under which the case was 
brought went into effect July 1, 1913. It 
states that “in order to protect the 
health and morals of females employed 
in factories by providing an adequate 
period of rest at night, no woman shall 
be employed or permitted to work in 
any factory in this state before’6 o’clock 
in the morning or after 10 o’clock in 
the evening of any day.” 

Marie Orenstein, an inspector of the 
New York Department of Labor, tes- 
tified before the Court of Special Ses- 
sions that on October 8 at 10.35 P. M. 
she found, in violation of this statute, 
nine girls employed in the factory of 
the Charles Schweinler Press. Among 
them was Louise Kindig at work on 
McClure’s Magazine. The defendant 
plead guilty, but asked the court to ar- 
rest judgment on the ground that the 
law prohibiting night work was “un- 
constitutional and therefore void.” The 
Court of Special Sessions, granted the 
arrest of judgment and the case will be 
taken shortly to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court and thence to the 
highest court of the state. 

_ This “night work law” is one of 
those framed by the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission as a 
result of its investigations into the work 
of women employed in stores and fac- 
tories. It is the second law of its kind 


to be passed in’New York state. In 
1907 a similar law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women after 9 P. M. was 
blotted from the statute books by the 
decision of the’ Court of Appeals in the 
well-known case of People vs. Williams. 
That, too, was a bindery case in which 
Katie Mead was found employed after 
9 o'clock at night. In declaring the 
law unconstitutional and an unlawful 
exercise of the police power of the 
State, Justice Gray wrote: “I find 
nothing in the language of the section 
which suggests the purpose of health, 
except that it might be inferred that 
for a woman to work during the for- 
bidden hours of night would be un- 
healthful.” 

In order to solidify “inference” into 
conviction the 1913 law. states decisive- 
ly that it is enacted in order “to pro- 
tect the health and morals of females.” 
Presiding Justice Collins of the Court 
of Special Sessions, although voting to 
arrest judgment in the Schweinler 
Press case in order that “the people” 
may have a fair hearing, refused to 
admit the contention of the prosecu- 
tion that there is a difference between 
the Williams case and the Schweinler 
case. The attorney, for the people 
maintained that the 1913 measure is so 
framed as to be lawful under the police 
power of the state. Justice Collins ex- 
pressed his opinion that since the law 
did not protect health by restricting the 
length of the working day, it is unrea- 
sonable and in conflict with the guaran- 
tee of personal liberty embodied in the 
fourteenth constitutional amendment. 
“Tn this one sense” (liberty of contract), 
said Justice Collins, “women are equal 
with men before the law.” 

In direct contradiction to Justice Col- 
lins, is the opinion rendered by Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Miller ws. 
Oregon, ‘sustaining the constitutionality 
of the ten-hour-law limiting women’s 
hours of work. “This difference” 
(that of the physical endowmenit of 
woman), declared Justice Brewer, “jus- 
tifies a difference in legislation and up- 
holds that which is designed to com- 
pensate for some of the burdens which 
rest upon her. Some legisla- 
tion to protect her seems necessary to 
secure a real equality of right. 

This opinion and reasoning had not 
been handed down when the previous 
night work law was declared invalid in 
the Williams case. 

Previous to 1913 only three states, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, and Nebraska 
had laws prohibiting women from work- 
ing in factories at night. Last winter 
such laws were enacted in New York 
and Pennsylvania. This tardy progress 
is in striking contrast to the action of 
the fourteen civilized countries of 
Europe which have, since 1906, by in- 
ternational treaty prohibited the night 
work of women. 


AR MEMORIAL FOR THE RED 
W cross PEACE WORK 

Nothing perhaps could better empha- 
sie the changed nature of the activities 
of the American Red Cross than the 
fact that at a time when the cause of in- 
ternational peace is receiving unprece- 
dented espousal and the days of Red 
Cross usefulness as a war agency are 
regarded as numbered, money should 
be forthcoming for the erection of a 
fine new building to permit its growth 
and expansion. 

“The time will come,” said Jacob H. 
Schiff at the recent annual meeting of 
the Red Cross in Washington, “when 
there will no longer be nursing of the 
wounded in wars by Red Cross nurses.” 

Mrs. Russell Sage, James A. Scrym- 
ser, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman have contributed 
the $300,000 necesary to enable the Red 
Cross to secure the congressional ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for the new 
building. It is now hoped that ground 
will be broken early next year and that 
the building will be ready for dedication 
in 1915, fifty. years after the close of the 
Civil War. The special appropriateness 
of this date is due to the fact that the 
building is to stand as a memorial to 
the women of the Civil War. It will 
bear a tablet inscribed as follows: 


A MEMORIAL 


BUILT BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
AND PATRIOTIC CITIZENS TO 
THE WOMEN OF THE NORTH AND THE 
WOMEN OF THE SOUTH 
HELD IN LOVING MEMORY 
BY A WOW UNITED COUNTRY AND 


THAT THEIR LABORS TO MITIGATE 
THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED IN WAR MAY BE FOREVER PER- 
PETUATED THIS MEMORIAL IS DEDICAT- 
ED TO THE SERVICE OF 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Plans for the building will have the 
approval of the Fine Arts Commission. 
The selection of a site and design and 
the supervision of the erection are in 
the hands of a commission composed of 
President Woodrow Wilson, as presi- 
dent of the Red Cross, Secretary of 
War Lindley M. Garrison, Senator Luke 
Lea, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Library, and Congressman James L. 
Slayden, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Library. 

Jacob H. Schiff has contributed $100,- 
000 for the town and country nursing 
service of the Red Cross. This is the 
new name for what has heretofore been 
known as the rural nursing service. Mrs. 
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NEW HOME OF THE UNITED CHARITIES OF THE STOCKYARDS DISTRICT IN CHICAGO 


Whitelaw Reid has increased her annual 
gift to this branch of the Red Cross 
from $2,000 to $2,500. 


ONTESSORI (METHODS 
Msereanixc IN AMERICA 
Most PEOPLE in the United 
States had to wait until Maria Mon- 
tessori came to this country to learn 
that her educational ideas are being ap- 
plied in scores of schools here and that 
Rhode Island has officially endorsed her 
methods. Experimentation with Mon- 
tessori practices is being conducted in 
the Rhode Island Normal School. It is 
declared that out of a class of eighty- 
odd teachers who took the Montessori 
four months’ course at Rome last year, 
over sixty were Americans. 

Madame Montessori’s brief visit is 
giving rise to a more active discussion 
of her educational “system” than usual. 
Those who think it is destined to revo- 
lutionize child-training and those who 
see in it no advance beyond the ideas 
of Froebel are giving their reasons over 
again. How much new light will be 
thrown on the real content of her 
methods remains to be seen. 

Madame Montessori’s way of spread- 
ing her gospel during her visit has been 
by public lectures in large cities. At 
these she has talked through an inter- 
preter and has illustrated her work with 
children by motion picture films. 

Her visit has been under the auspices 
of the newly formed American Montes- 
sori Association, in whose leadership 
are Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, Mar- 
garet Wilson, Frederick Knowles Coop- 
er, Anne George (Dr. Montessori’s 
first American pupil), William Morrow, 
S. S. McClure and others. She plans 
to be back in Rome January 1. 


HE HOUSE OF SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE CHICAGO 
STOCKYARDS DISTRICT—BY MARY E. McDOWELL 


NINETEEN years ago the United 
Charities of the stockyards district had 
no abiding place except desk room in the 
corner of an over-crowded and over- 
used room in the University Settlement. 
At that time it had just organized and 
had for its co-workers only two settle- 
ment residents, one Visiting Association 
nurse, a few church organizations and 
a small group of friendly visitors. 

Today it has in its own office some- 
thing like twenty-three paid and unpaid 
workers and eighty volunteers who are 
friendly visitors or on working commit- 
tees. Today, co-operating with the 
United Charities, are twenty-five agen- 
cies with paid workers, seventeen 
trained nurses and a corps of physicians, 
public and private, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, the county agent, Immi- 
grants’ Protective League, Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, Big Brother League, 
Juvenile Court officers, truant officers, 
settlements, park directors, churches 
and the stockyards industries. This 
group of agencies is working together 
for the moral and physical welfare of 
a community that is not a slum of pau- 
perized people but an industrial com- 
munity of many nationalities, sensitive 
to the ups and downs of the industrial 
and social life of the present day. 

It seemed quite natural that a mod- 
ern business man, working for co-oper- 
ation in the effort for elimination of 
waste and increase of profit in the com- 
mercial life, should suggest a plan 
whereby these many agencies that are 
now so scattered might come together 
and pool their interests under one roof. 
In 1912 the president of the stockyards 


district United Charities, Stephen T. 
Mather, believing in his idea of a center 
for social service, invited to lunch a 
group of business men, to discuss this 
plan of correlation of interests. A few 
were pessimistic, but when Mr. Mather 
offered to invest $10,000 in his idea, it 
became a practical matter. As soon as 
N. B. Higbie took charge of the finances 
and Harold White became chairman of 
the building committee, a most advan- 
tageous corner was purchased and suf- 
ficient funds were raised to begin the 
structure. It did not take long to or- 
ganize this trust for social service and 
to secure for the economical idea a 
backing to the extent of $35,000. Only 
$10,000 of the necessary $45,000 re- 
mains now to be secured for completing — 
the building. I cannot better describe 
the building than by quoting a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. White: 

“The site selected at Emerald Avenue 
and 47th Street is on a cross-line car 
route and only one block from Halsted 
Street, one of the main arteries of Chi- 
cago. Its accessibility both from town 
and from Kenwood and Hyde .Park, 
where most of the volunteer workers re- 
side, as well as the proximity to the 
stockyards and the field of active phil-— 
anthropic work in the homes, make it a 
very excellent choice.” | 

A great deal of care has been spent 
in planning the building. It is to be 
of brick, two stories in height and 
covering in the shape of an L a space 
ninety by seventy-five feet, leaving a 
court within the L of about forty-five by - 
sixty feet. It is planned that this court 
shall be attractively planted with shrubs 
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and flowers, and shall provide a rest- 
ing place for workers as well as for pa- 
tients who are awaiting treatment in the 
dispensaries. Similar use will doubtless 
be made of the roof, possibly as an open 
air nursery. The basement will contain 
the heating plant and storage place for 
files as well as for clothing and supplies 
for use in the work of the United Chari- 
ties. 

The first floor has an information 
desk, a telephone switchboard, and the 
offices of the tuberculosis dispensary 
maintained by the Municipal Tuberculo- 
sis Sanatorium, and the maternity dis- 
pensary under the control of the 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Dis- 
pensary. Both of these offices will have 
up-to-date equipment with numerous 
examination rooms, dressing rooms, 
nurses’ offices, and the most improved 
sanitary devices for the handling and 
treatment of patients. On this floor will 
also be the headquarters of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association of the stockyards 
district; also a committee room where 
a light lunch will be served for those 
who come from a distance to work in 
the neighborhood and who want a light 
lunch,—a very difficult thing to procure 
in this neighborhood. There will also 
be living rooms for the janitor and his 
wife, who will look after the building 
and the luncheon service. 

Upstairs will be the general offices of 

the United Charities of the district, in- 
terviewers’ rooms having separate 
egress, living rooms of the resident 
nurse, and of the resident woman physi- 
cian. Here will be, too, a dental dis- 
pensary maintained by the United Char- 
ities, and offices for other social activ- 
ities—the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, the Legal Aid Society, and the pro- 
bation officers,—which will have head- 
quarters here. 
_ The building will complete a third 
story later if it is found practicable to 
house the Children’s South Side Free 
Dispensary. This has recently moved 
into the district, and its work is closely 
allied with that of the other agencies in 
the building. There is also additional 
room on the lot on which to build, so 
that there is practically no limit to the 
activities that the building may even- 
tually contain. 

Barring unforeseen delays, the build- 
ing will be completed by the first of 
April, 1914. The actual management will 
be in the hands of a committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of the various or- 
ganizations so that it will be in all re- 
spects co-operative. 

The following experience in co-oper- 
ation, not at all an uncommon one, il- 
lustrates the need of even closer affi- 
liation of all who serve the neediest. 

One morning an immigrant woman 
with three children appeared at the set- 
tlement door. She had just arrived in 
Chicago to meet her husband. In some 


way he had missed her, and she could 
not find him. The telephone was called 
into service to report this woman’s need 
to the United Charities and Immigrants’ 
Protective League. Before dark the 
Catholic Aid Society was at work also. 
They put the mother and children into a 
friendly institution to wait until the 
father could be found. The next day 
the mother left the institution to aid in 
the search. During the day one of the 
little boys got out and ran away to find 
his mother. The Juvenile Court officer 
was asked to help and she and the po- 
lice force began searching. At four 
next day, while the settlement nurse 
was holding on to the distraught 
mother with her baby, the police- 
man brought in the little runaway, 
and the Immigrants’ Protective League 
came with the father. The only mem- 
ber left to corall was the one little lad 
in the Catholic Home for the Friend- 


less. What a meeting this was-can well 
be imagined. 

In his Mutual Aid, Kropotkin tells us 
that animals find in association the best 
arms for the struggle for life. How 
much more do we need association when 
it comes to the higher life of the spirit, 
when we take thought for others rather 
than for ourselves ! 

The very name of this house is of 
itself a symbol of the modern interpre- 
tation of charity,—a house of social 
service, a prophecy of a day when so- 
ciety shall build according to the 
Prophet Isaiah with “justice for a line 
and righteousness for a plummet.” 
With all these agencies under one roof, 
knowing each other as co-workers and 
not as competitors, preventive work must 
become more and more effective, until all 
in the community have at least a “mini- 
mum of civilized life,” and the welfare of 
each shall become the business of all. 


OLITICS IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PRISON— 


Poy ELWIN L. PAGE 


THE TERM oF Henry K. W. 
Scott, for eight years warden of the 
New Hampshire State Prison, expired 
on Sunday, November 30. After re- 
peated assurances by a member of the 
governor’s council that he was to be 
reappointed, the last one coming on 
Wednesday, November 26, Mr. Scott 
learned from a newspaper on the morn- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day that another 
had been appointed in his stead. With- 
out any personal word from the govern- 
or or any of the councillors, he was 
displaced upon three days’ notice by 
newspaper publication. 

The warden’s term of office is one 
year. The appointive power is the gov- 
ernor and council, which is also the 
managing board of the prison. Though 
the governor and council change every 
two years, Warden Scott survived four 
Republican administrations. The Demo- 
crats came into power last January, but 
it had been hoped that they would not 
allow partisan politics to interrupt the 
progressive prison administration which 
Mr. Scott, who never knew any politics 
in prison management, had adopted and 
was quietly carrying into effect. That 
hope was encouraged by the known at- 
titude of some of the council, as well 
as by the general respect and confidence 
the people of the state have towards Mr. 
Scott. 

But the administration made what 
seems to be clearly a political appoint- 
ment, naming a Democrat of ample ex- 
perience upon a small city police force 
but of no experience in business or in- 
stitutional administration. That he will 
probably in time become a good warden 
does not help the present situation. 

The only Democratic daily in the state 
frankly admits Warden Scott to have 
been an efficient man and the new ap- 


pointment to be a political onc, But the 
administration defend themselves from 
the imputation of playing politics by as- 
signing two reasons for making a 
change: 

First, the governor complains that Mr. 
Scott did not ask for an investigation 
when a former chaplain in a newspaper 
interview last spring charged him with 
cruelties in the management of the prison. 
But at the time the charges were made, 
the governor publicly stated he should 
pay no attention to them unless they 
were preferred formally, which was 
not done. Upon the publication of the 
charges, Mr. Scott informed the admin- 
istration that he was in their hands. As 
the managing board of the prison, they 
could have ordered an investigation had 
they deemed it necessary. The prison 
committee of the council made an in- 
formal inquiry and at its conclusion ad- 
vised Mr. Scott to pay no attention to 
the charges. The prison committee of 
the lower branch of the legislature, fif- 
teen men in all, including eight Demo- 
crats, also conducted an independent in- 
vestigation and at its close unanimously 
passed a vote of confidence in Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott’s friends think that, in 
view of the administration’s attitude, the 
former warden was amply justified in 
not demanding an investigation by the 
council. This fall Mr. Scott learned 
that the governor had stated that he (the 
warden) should have done so. The 
warden at once asked for an investiga- 
tion, and it was not granted. Those who 
assign as a cause for Mr. Scott’s dis- 
placement failure to do what they en- 
couraged him not to do, do not them- 
selves seem to believe the charges made 
last spring. All of those with most 
knowledge of the prison situation dis- 
credit the charges entirely. 
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The second reason assigned by the 
administration for relegating Warden 
Scott without notice is, that he had lost 
his discipline. Two breaches of disci- 
pline were adduced, both happening this 
fall while Mr. Scott was at the Indian- 
apolis prison congress. Both were of 
comparatively minor importance, and 
both were directed by the two prisoners 
involved, not against the prison manage- 
ment, but against a so-called efficiency 
engineer (said to be a former strike- 
breaker) who is reported to have been 
brought in by the prison contractor to 
speed up the men. Against this attempt 
Warden Scott had protested. 

That in. any sense of the word there 
was any lack of discipline in ‘the prison 
except. these two instances provoked by 
outside influence, there is not the slight- 
est evidence. That the contractor’s ef- 
forts were dangerous to discipline is 
clear. The administration’s information 


as to loss of discipline seems to have 
come from the contractor. They never 
discussed the matter with the warden, 
even though they were the managing 
board and he their responsible agent. 
Some of the administration claim that 
the introduction last summer of prison 
baseball was subversive of discipline, but 
this thought seems to be based upon ig- 
norance of the safeguards which Mr. 
Scott adopted. The evidence leads to 
the conclusion that the national game 
was distinctly valuable in giving a bet- 
ter disciplinary tone to the institution. 
The incident has stirred the people of 
the state deeply. Already a movement 
is on foot looking towards a permanent 
non-partisan prison board, so as to re- 
move political influence from the man- 
agement and.give the institution a policy 
which ‘shall not be subject to frequent 
change. Mutterings are also heard 
against the contract labor system. 


ETACHED SINGLE FAMILY HOMES THE STANDARD 
OF HOUSING REFORM—BY MADGE D. HEADLEY 


SECRETARY-STENEMENT HOUSE COMMITTEE, NEW YORK C. O. S. 


From THE Problem of the Old 
House to the Possibilities of Garden 
Cities the delegates at the recent third 
annual “National Housing Conference 
at Cincinnati followed the carefully 
prepared papers with a vigor of discus- 
sion which showed study of their local 
problems and experience in dealing with 
them. 

The conference was held in the Mid- 
dle West for the first time, and that per- 
haps accounts for a rather more radical 
tone in many of the discussions. The 
Middle West has awakened to the fact 
that it has a serious housing problem 
and is now impatient to find the solu- 
tion. The advanced housing codes en- 
acted by Columbus and Duluth are evi- 
dence of the standards which can be set. 
Theory was at a discount, but any man 
with practical experience and sugges- 
tions was given.attentive hearing by the 
attendants. Mayor-elect Spiegel of Cin- 
cinnati summed up the feeling of the 
conference when he said: “We have 
passed the day of forward-looking men; 
it is now the day of forward-moving 
men.” 

A notable feature was the presence of 
delegates from smaller cities and indus- 
trial towns. Davenport, Iowa; Sidney, 
Portsmouth, ‘Hamilton and Akron, 
Ohio; Moline, Ill.; Frankfort, Ky.; 
Saginaw and Lansing, Mich.; Pough- 
keepsie and Syracuse, N. Y.; New 
Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., and others 
of the smaller cities recognize that they 
have housing problems and sent repre- 
sentatives. These cities are seeking 
light on what to build and how to 
control conditions. Industrial towns 
had representatives who gave close at- 
tention to the standards set by health 
officers and housing specialists. There 
were 120 out-of-town delegates and rep- 
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President National Housing Association 


resentatives of every civic, health and 
reform agency of Cincinnati. 

Evidence was not wanting that the 
effect of good housing on the efficiency, 
stability and value of the worker is re- 
ceiving increasing attention from em- 
ployers. Some of them have already 
discovered that capital may be profit- 
ably diverted from direct production 
and invested in indirect returns through 
good housing for employes. 

While neither garden cities nor co- 
operative housing aroused particular 
enthusiasm, the small house develop- 
ment with, possibility of individual own- 
ership was constantly advocated. “Tene- 
ments” are out of fashion, to be tolera- 
ted, not encouraged. The detached 
single-family house, with inside water 
supply and sewer connected toilet, was 
generally accepted as the desired stand- 
ard for future housing developments. 
The present problem is clearly small 
houses and how to get them. 

The small houses built in Cincinnati 
by Jacob Schmidlapp furnished an ob- 


ly in the Canadian 


ject lesson and basis for argument, He 
has reproduced the Washington type of 


small house at a cost which warrants a’ 


rent averaging 44 cents per room per 
week for light rooms in a good loca- 
tion with water supply free and inside 
toilets. His standard of living for the 
wage-earner is summed up: 
wage for rent, two for food, one for 
clothes, one for extras, one for profit 
and pleasure.” 

Small house builders and operators 
from Toronto, Winnipeg, Washington, 
Akron, Quebec and Philadelphia discus- 
sed construction, costs, financing, sell- 
ing plans, and maintenance. Toronto 
representatives are ardent advocates of 
their recently instituted plan through 
which the municipality guarantees 85 
per cent of their forty-year bonds. They 
claim that-this is not in any way a step 
toward municipal ownership since no 
money is advanced and the value of the 
developed property is at all times suf- 
ficient to satisfy the guarantee. The 
American delegates, however, seemed to 
favor development as a purely private 
enterprise, controlled by strict ordin- 
ances to compel good construction and 
adequate health provisions. 

In all the discussion of small houses 
and low rents, it was maintained that 
we must find out what causes the need. 
It was also declared that we should be 
ashamed to build down to a level below 
which we cannot expect real home life. 

The importance of proper housing in 
solving health problems was attested by 
the active participation of a large rep- 
resentation of health officers. Especial- 
cities is there a 
growth of public opinion which makes 
community health paramount. For in- 
stance, Toronto has hastened the aboli- 
tion of the outdoor toilet of any type 
by allowing Dr. Hastings, the medical 
health officer, to install inside toilets. 
The expense is charged to the house 
owner with his taxes and is payable in 
installments in five years, spreading the 
cost and doing away with any possible 
hardship, while insuring that the change 
be made promptly. 

As usual, discussion was constant and 
general on the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws, building codes and ordin- 
ances. Every city has problems in con- 
nection with existing or proposed laws, 
and the experience and judgment of 
those who have dealt with like questions 
is eagerly sought. Reports of progress 


“One day’s 


in legislation were numerous and satis- 


fying. The comprehensive law passed 
last May, covering all kinds of dwell- 
ings in second class cities in New York 
state was the most important advance 
reported. Toronto reported a law au- 
thorizing municipalities to guarantee the 
bonds of land companies. Several states 
have authorized cities to appoint com- 
missions on city planning. 

The growing interest in city plan- 
ning which is manifest all over the 
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_ country centered around the descrip- 
tions and the maps showing the systems 
_ followed by German cities in laying out 
_ business, factory, residence and mixed 
districts. Discussion of restricted dis- 
 tricts and transit indicated, that a beau- 
tiful civic center is no longer the cen- 
tral idea of a city plan. Cincinnati 
with its old congested sections and sub- 
urbs built on the hills furnished ob- 
ject lessons at every turn of the neces- 
sity and possibilities of a comprehen- 
sive city plan which will make provision 
for the first essential, good dwellings. 
The city of Cincinnati and seventeen 
active business, health, relief and social 
organizations were the hosts of the con- 
ference. Carefully made plans were ef- 
ficiently carried out and the conference 
moved rapidly and with sustained in- 
terest. Robert W. delorest, the presi- 
dent, called attention to an evidence of 
official interest which would have been 
undreamed of a few years ago in that 
both Mayor Hunt and Mayor-elect 
Spiegel were present at a midday ses- 
sion called to discuss Government and 
the Housing Problem. Other city of- 


ficials arranged the inspection trip to 
show bad and good housing and took 
part in the regular program and general 
discussions. A valuable housing exhi- 
bition furnished ocular evidence of the 
problems of Cincinnati and how she is 
trying to solve them. 

The general interest in the confer- 
ence was shown in the large attendance 
at the banquet tendered the delegates 
at the Business Men’s Club. Four hun- 
dred delegates and citizens gave Wil- 
liam Howard Taft an ovation when he 
rose to speak on law enforcement and 
the police power. Mr. deForest, who 
followed, characterized Mr. Taft's speech 
as one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the housing move- 
ment. He called attention to Mr. Taft’s 
statement as to the value and increased 
use of the police power to improve hous- 
ing which, coming from a man of Mr. 
Taft’s prestige and recognized standing 
aS a constitutional lawyer, will be of 
tremendous’ assistance in communities 
that are just beginning to face their 
problem and are doubtful as to their 
powers. 


ATCHWORK AS A SEPTUAGENARIAN SEES IT—BY 


ERVING WINSLOW 


TuHE giver of acasual dole (except 
in the way of “tips”) has long indulged 
the indiscretion furtively, if at all. “Or- 
ganized” or “associated”’ charity has ef- 
fectively analyzed the results from such 
selfish indulgence of impulse at the ex- 
pense of reason. Yet those who have 
pointed out methods of directing the 


laudable desire to give, so that gifts may . 


be constructive, not destructive—mere 
“patchwork”—must not themselves be 
lacking in charity’s gentle judgment. “He 
that is not against us is for us.” The 
chiefly regrettable matter to wiser eyes is 
the waste of good intention; the vital 
thing after all, which, instead of cement- 
ing the nether pavement, might be so eco- 
nomically used as to frame living stones 
in the noble social fabric of the future. 
The author of the charitable sanction of 
motive has also declared: “He that is 
not with me is against me,” a judgment 
of acts and their effects, not of motive. 
It is in this sense that we may criticise 
the “patchwork” quality of some “phil- 
anthropically” designated undertakings. 
They are rather hindrances to symmet- 
rical and scientific progress, if only by 
a diversion of energy from this goal. _ 

Of course, it is true that various en- 
terprises enlist activity and financial 
support, which might not otherwise be 
secured, by the individual prominence 
given to their members and_ officials, 
who “bow down to the work of their 
own hands.” The excellently designed 
schools for social workers graduate per- 
sons who pass into positions with a 
view to a permanent career. Without 


[In contributing this manuscript 
to THE Survey the author, a man 


seventy-five years of age, de- 
scribed it as the reflections grow- 
ing out of several decades of ac- 
_ tive work in philanthropic move- 
ments of different sorts. Mr. 
Winslow has for fifteen ‘years 
been secretary of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League, is a charter mem- 
ber of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, secretary of the Industrial 
Aid Society, trustee of Wells Me- 
morial Workingmen’s Institute, as 
well as author of many pamphlets 
on peace, co-operation, state in- 
surance and neutralization —Eb. | 


accepting the conditions with which they 
are trained to deal as inevitably bound 
upon humanity (as did the ecclesiastic, 
who startled an Associated Charity meet- 
ing by qualifying his support, in re- 
minding his audience of a scriptural 
command that the poor should always 
be with us!) \yet a sort of bureaucracy 
may grow up, innocently enough and 
quite naturally, so absorbed in “patch- 
work” that its futility, even its incon- 
sistency with the large pattern, is lost 
sight of. Is not the large proportion of 
“charitable” organizations reported by 
official boards of examination as need- 
less, superfluous or inefficient, suggest- 
ing the need of an authoritative analy- 
sis like Dr. Flexner’s of academic 1n- 
stitutions, due in some degree to a 
merely short-sighted outlook? 

We must not quite accept the para- 


doxical dictum of John Spargo that “the 
road to social peace is through an in- 
tensification of class hostility.” Yet will 
it be too presumptuous to suggest that 
in the great onward movement toward 
genuine industrial harmony, even such 
a well-favored scheme as that of the 
“preferential shop” might so divert the 
stream that its progressive effect upon 
public opinion would be delayed and 
the tide dammed up which is rising with 
the growth of the co-operative idea. 
For surely in full co-operation, with all 
its other incalculable benefits, lies the 
promise of labor’s reward and of the 
proper limitations of capital. 

As Earl Grey said last summer at 
the Congress of the International Co- 
operative Alliance at Glasgow (repre- 
senting 20,000,000 members of societies) 
co-operation means “the elimination of 
the parasitic middleman, and _ conse- 
quently reduction of the cost of living. 
Co-operation shows how the warring 
forces of labor and capital can be rec- 
onciled and will put an end to the pres- 
ent industrial organization, which is 
responsible for much of the existing 
selfishness, suspicion, hatred, and con- 
sequent inefficiency, with their result- 
ant sequels—poverty and discontent. 
Co-operation will be the basis of the 
ideal state of the future. The future 
co-operative international | common- 
wealth will some day be co-equal and 
co-extensive with the civilized world.” 

If, by what is at best a truce, we should 
be led to modify our ideal or to relax 
our efforts for co-operation and to be- 
lieve that there is peace where there is 
no peace, surely such “patchwork” were 
not wholly commendable. 

Nearly two centuries ago a New 
England economist, Archibald Cumings, 
crossed the Atlantic to urge upon the 
Board of Trade in London a plan for 
increasing the colonial revenue by a 
justifiable method of tax adjustment. 
He urged a special impost because, as he 
alleged, “great tracts of land are en- 
grossed in the hands of rich men and 
growing in value daily, though unim- 
proved.” Yet so slowly has this injus- 
tice impressed itself upon the popular 
mind and upon the purview of publicists 
that only within this generation has the 
remedy begun to be applied. Within a 
decade large areas within the city of 
Pittsburgh have been assessed and taxed 
for the first time, having been allowed as 
“farm lands” to escape their share in the 
burden of municipal expenses, though 
constantly increasing in value. The 
“patchwork” efforts to reduce rents, and 
to prevent congestion so far divert de- 
tection even of the prime cause of the 
trouble that many who, by enjoying 
property rights which drain the life- 
blood of the community, directly pro- 
mote it, join hands unreproved in the 
work of far-sighted social reformers. 

There is obviously idle “patchwork” 
in much of the “white slave” agitation, 
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such as is always forthcoming when 
hysterical excitement is fanned and used 
for newspaper exploitation. In such 
soil and atmosphere tropical vegetation 
necessarily springs up whose conditions 
defy prunings. Similarly the social 
evils are wastefully attacked by efforts 
to repair or reform the natural pro- 
ducts of germination and environment. 
Research is discovering the causes 
wuich lie deeper than questions of rates 
of wages and hours of employment and 
is teaching us not to idle away time 
which is all too short in blind alleys 
of cure instead of pursuing the straight 
road to prevention. 

It may excite surprise and perhaps 
some indignation if the so-called “sav- 
ings banks insurance” scheme, legalized 
in Massachusetts and much be-lauded in 
the press, is classified as “patchwork.” 
The almost unanimous opposition of the 
savings banks themselves to the bill 
which though only permissive, was sup- 
posed to be an authoritative recommen- 
dation of the scheme may be counted 
out, if need be, as merely selfish con- 
servatism. But here is a plan which, 
having a quasi connection with the state, 
since certain actuarial expenses are 
paid from its treasury, and a merely 
mechanical connection with the two or 
three banks which have permitted its at- 
tachment, presents a deceptive air of 
public and official sanction. That this 
must hinder, and by legislative adoption 
did actually hinder, due consideration 
of the plan of state insurance is suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

In fact, the clamorous advocacy of 
the measure silenced for the time a 
quiet movement for state insurance on 
the New Zealand pattern such as has just 
been inaugurated in Wisconsin. Of 
course, the savings banks offer no guar- 
anty to the insured, as is ignorantly 
supposed. And it is not state insurance 
proper which is simply official trustee- 
ship for a purely co-operative enter- 
prise, such as life insurance ought to be. 
The bill implied non-employment of 
paid solicitors or collectors, to impress 
the public with the considerable saving 
effected to the insured thereby, and an 
independent organization for “counter 
insurance” which was formulated along 
with the savings bank insurance bill had 
for its object the emphasis of the same 
idea. It never passed, and was never 
intended to pass, the embryo stage. 

The savings bank insurance, of course, 
proved on trial that it did require paid 
propaganda, and its advocates supplied 
this by a voluntary association which 
expended large sums in thus “whipping 
the devil round the stump.” The use 
of visiting agents, such as are employed 
by the industrial insurance associations, 
must necessarily add a little to the pre- 
mium, but these agents, if openly employ- 
ed by the state, would amply justify their 
function as missionaries of thrift and 
economy, having the same good effect 


' which visitors of the associated chari- 


ties exert in advocating and collecting 
savings bank deposits from their poor 
clients. The small success of the plan 
is immaterial, but it certainly blocked 
the way for an ideal one. 

It seems clear that many paternal 
benefits established by industrial organ- 
izations are worse than mere “patch- 
work.” They not only tend to blind 
the eyes to broad and righteous move- 
ments for the general weal but are ad- 
mirably calculated to bring about a kind 
of enslavement of the employe, who 
often loses an accumulated claim by 
quitting the service of his employer. 

Much has been said, yet much re- 
mains to be said in criticism of the 
“pure food” craze in its passionate and 
violent manifestations, so far as the os- 
tensible object of its crusade is the 
public health. Here is “patchwork” in- 
deed in view of the absorption of in- 
terest in a windmill campaign where 
there is really no dangerous foe and its 
consequent inevitable diversion .from 
the real menace to society. The pa- 
tient quiet work of the biologist and the 
sanitarian needs to be valued and to be 
upheld. Who can doubt that the claims 
of great hygienic safeguards, preven- 
tive medicine, inoculations and anti-tox- 
ins which are saving hundreds of thous- 
ands of lives are comparatively ignored, 
because unheard, in the hue and cry 
against a danger almost wholly imag- 
inary, raised alas, too often by selfish 
greed and ambition. 

The advocates of peace, stirred by a 
splendid enthusiasm which knows no 
pause, in season or out of season, are 
themselves in no danger of losing hold 
of their great ideal. But in its. effect 
upon the conditions of possible war 
what shall we say to the proposed agree- 
ments of various kinds to confine its 
evils to the actual combatants and to 
protect the general interests of com- 
merce and the world at large. If all the 
nations of the earth were threatened, 
not perhaps to be drawn into war, but 
to be exposed at once to all its concomi- 
tants, to experience the loss which it 
causes sooner or later to the world’s 
wealth, at the moment, so that it would 
be comprehended, as it fails to be when 
spread over a subsequent period of time 
—an immense deterrent to war would 
exist which peace-men are trying to re- 
move by “patchwork” measures. 
hesitation of New England to espouse 
the last war with Great Britain, often 
quoted as a reproach to her patriotism, 
was largely due to commercial dread of 
ravaging privateers. Dread of this kind, 
ignoble as it may be pronounced by 
them, would do more to check Dr. John- 
son’s “scoundrelly patriots,” the war- 
makers, than many righteous arguments. 

If the more of this dread the better, 
must not we again class as “patchwork” 
the attempt to prohibit various kinds of 
explosives, the use of aeroplanes in 


The 


war, the various alleviations of its bar- 
barities; which in a way seem to license 
and to recognize it? An imaginative 
writer describes the future conduct of 
war through the manipulation of a lot 
of little press buttons, by a commander- 
in-chief sitting in his office; these 
cause the destruction of cities or ar- 


- mies and navies through death-dealing 


mechanisms or the creation of poison- 
ous fumes and gases. It is obvious that 
wars would not be frequent if these 
conditions were possible and were clear- 
ly understood beforehand. Terror of 
war is not personal cowardice. It is 
not for himself but for mankind, as 
the bravest of the race in the ages of 
faith passionately deprecated for the 
children of men the wrath of God, that 
the reformer urges the fear of horrors 
which if anything does so interpret his 
wrath, as ‘depicted by Vereshchagin’s 
brush, by Erchmann-Chatrian in Mary 
Johnston’s Bloody Angle, by the glow- 
ing pen which wrote the tremendous 
Winepress of Alfred Noyes as wrought 
out in the sea~-coffins which engulfed 
Russ and Japanese and on the awful 
Balkan battlefields. To describe them 
with eloquent pens, to exhibit them in 
moving pictures, to magnify, not to min- 
imize war’s hellishness and the intrinsic 
inevitability thereof is the duty of those 
who love the “brotherhood.” 

The part of the statesman in inter- 
national affairs is often acknowledged 
to be very flimsy, temporary “patch- 
work.” Doubtless a wound in the body 
politic, as in the human organism, may 
be healed by first intention, but often, 
to close the wound by plasters and 
patches, when the healing process 
should develop from within, leads to a 
poisonous infection sure to make later 
deadly declaration of itself. Accommo- 
dations and compromises, unwillingly ac- 
cepted adjustments of territory, stifling 
of racial aspirations enforced through 
the co-operation of two or three great 
powers; these are cures of the decep- 
tive sort. Removal into the sphere of na- 
tional life and the large international 
welfare consists in a general (not a 
partial) assent to “neutralization” of 
weaker peoples whose territories excite 
the cupidity of their powerful col- 
leagues while they would severally sac- 
rifice their own greed rather to see that 
of a jealous rival satisfied. A century’s 
lesson in Belgium and Switzerland 
makes this method not an ideal aspira- 
tion, but a practical lesson. 

This kind of arraignment need not 
fear to be confused with extravagant 
denunciations, as mere “patchwork” of 
all other measures of reform, by the 
advocates of particular causes which 
they consider fundamental like total 
abstinence or woman suffrage. It is a 
tentative appeal not to fanaticism, but 
against it; to common sense and to 
logical and scientific principle, con- 
trolled by the ethics of the Golden Rule. 


Child Labor 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 
National Child Labor Committee 


C ONDUCTING ten legislative cam- 

paigns, and studying the adminis- 
tration of child labor laws in various 
typical states, will be the chief work of 
the National Child Labor Committee in 
1914. If the opponents of the eight- 
hour day try to amend the new law in 
Massachusetts, the National Committee 
will co-operate with the state committee 
to defend the ground already won. 

With the exception of New York and 
Massachusetts the twelve states whose 
legislatures will meet in 1914 are all far 
below standard in their child labor laws, 
and with so small a number of states to 
handle we hope to accomplish in these 
few a Significant advance. 

First, we hope to reduce the number 
of states that disgrace the country with 
age limits lower than fourteen years for 
factory workers. In Georgia the fight 
will be renewed to abolish the exemption 
that allows poor children of ten to work 
in mills. A staff of factory inspect- 
ors should be provided that the legal age 
limit may become an established fact. 
South Carolina is ahead of Georgia in 
trying to enforce her child labor law 
but the age limit should this year be 
raised to fourteen in both states. 

Mississippi has a 14-year limit for 
girls only. It should be raised for boys 
also from twelve to fourteen, and ex- 
emption of canneries abolished. Enforce- 
ment by local sheriffs and health officers 
is a mockery. Centralized, systematic 
inspection by a state department.is urg- 
ently needed. 

An important feature of the bills in 
all three of these states will be an effi- 
cient system of work permits. 


In Virginia the fight will center on 
the age limit, now a nominal fourteen, 
practically weakened by exemption of 
needy children and by inadequate proof 
of age; and in Louisiana the campaign 
will center on enforcement, for which 
there is no provision outside of New 
Orleans. Maryland has reversed the 
usual order of progress. Work permits 
are required and the bureau of Labor 
_ Statistics is enforcing the law, but the 

law is not up to the minimum standard. 
The fourteen-year limit which now ap- 
plies to factories must be extended to 
cover canneries, stores and other occu- 
pations now permitted to children of 
twelve. 

We shall co-operate with the New 
Jersey committee to extend to mer- 
cantile establishments the fourteen-year 
age limit, which now applies outside of 
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(pure in the better day which is 
coming keeps the eyes of the 
social worker looking forward, his 
hands stretched toward the future. 
And so, in our last issue of the old 
year, THE SuRVEY prefers, instead of 
looking backward on the year that is 
past, to take a grip on the year that 
1s at hand—to help stake out and 
chart the steps ahead, 

In the following pages we pre- 
sent messages from those in position 
to know the definite advance which 
should be striven for in 1914 in vari- 
ous fields of social effort. Whether 
they tell of specific legislation to be 
gained or agencies to be established, 
or urge emphasis on methods and 
standards, they start us on the new 
year with a clearer understanding of 
what to work for. And they show 
the opportunity for that co-operation 
by which workers for social advance 
may help each other toward the 
realization of a united program. 


school hours to factories only, and we 
hope the campaign will include the even 
more important issue of protecting fac- 
tory workers under sixteen and under 
eighteen years. The state which ranks 
sixth among all states in number of fac- 
tory workers under sixteen should set 
an age limit for dangerous and extra- 
hazardous trades and should establish 
the eight-hour day for all boys under 
sixteen and girls under eighteen. 

In Kentucky an effort will be made to 
reduce the hours for working children 
to eight per day; to make the compul- 
sory school law state-wide; to require 
a better system of work permits includ- 
ing careful physical examination of 
every child seeking employment, and 
medical inspection of children with pow- 
er to forbid the unfit employment of any 
child. 

The Vermont legislature, which meets 
next October, will be asked to extend to 
all manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments the law now applying only to 
those employing ten or more persons, and 
to exclude from all mines and quarries 
children under sixteen years. An eight- 
hour day for working children over four- 
teen years of age will also be urged, 
and the exclusion of children under 
eighteen from all extra hazardous occu- 
pations. Also a thorough revision of 
the system of issuing employment cer- 
tificates, including a certificate of physi- 
cal fitness. 

Efforts will be made to regulate em- 


ployment of children in street trades im 
all these state campaigns. 

The uniform child labor law will be 

introduced in the District of Columbia 
in the hope that such a model law will 
serve as an example to the states as 
well as protect the children of the dis- 
trict. : 
One of the greatest problems in the 
regulation of child labor is factory in- 
spection. In most states inspection de- 
partments are inadequately equipped 
with men or money and it is believed the 
study which the committee is now con- 
ducting of methods of administration 
will result in definite recommendations 
for substantial increases in appropria- 
tions and, in some instances, for a radi- 
cal change in method and policy. 
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What Next in Play? 


JOSEPH LEE 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


W HAT we now want in recreation 

is to bring the quality of it up 
to sample and to cover the ground. In 
short, we want the earth and those who 
live on it. 

More specifically, the logical bite of 
the thing is as follows: 

The strategic point is always the man 
or woman at the head. As you can 
tell what the boss is like as soon as you 
enter a department store, you will be 
able to tell a few years hence by look- 
ing at the first child you see in any city 
what kind of person heads the recrea- 
tion department. ‘Dean of the sports” 
I think should be his title. 

To get the best head man you must 
keep him all the year round. He must 
be married to his city, not a sojourner. 

To keep him all the year round, you 
must have things happen indoors as 
well as out, because of winter. A play- 
ground cannot successfully die every 
year and continue, like Proserpine, to 
come back. The visit to the lower re- 
gions is apt to become permanent. 

To have things happen indoors, the 
best way in my opinion is to have the 
schools built on or alongside of the big 
playgrounds and to have the school hall 
on the ground floor. 

Therefore, the next thing to be done 
is to get this school and playground 
plan and combination adopted in the 
case of all new schools that are in any 
way central. 

This combination of playground and 
school center will make it clear that 
carrying on a playground is primarily a 
social and educational enterprise; that 
the playground is an institution, with 
a life and personality and a cumulative 
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influence; that recreation is for all ages, 
people needing to keep on living until 
they die. Also» the playground and 
school working together this way will 
become the center of the lost unit of 
human membership, the neighborhood, 
successor to the ancient village group 
to which, next to the family, man’s be- 
longing power relates. They will act 
as the pioneer plant, giving the first 
coherence to the shifting sands of our 
homesick city populations. 

Also, speaking of school buildings, we 
want playgrounds on the roof, and one- 
third of the three lower grades up there 
all the time,—but that is a postscript. 


Wages and Hours 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


National Consumers’ League 


HE National Consumers’ League 

confidently hopes that in 1914 we 
may see doubled the number of state 
commissions having power to deal with 
wages, and at least four states added 
to the four—\Vashington, California, 
Arizona and Colorado—which already 
confer upon wage-carning women the 
benefit of the eight-hours day. 

The eight-hours bill for women in 
the District of Columbia introduced by 
Senator La Follette at the request of 
the National Consumers’ League will 
doubtless become a Jaw during the first 
quarter of the year. It has already 
twice passed the Senate, has been favor- 
ably recommended by the house commit- 
tee to which it was referred, and is 
booked to come to a vote at an early 
date. Congress having bestowed the 
eight-hours day upon all the direct em- 
ployes of the government, and upon all 
those who work for it indirectly through 
contractors, will hardly refuse the same 
working day for women in private em- 
ployment in the nation's capital city. 

The movement for a short working 
week follows logically the effort for a 
short working day. The recent Inter- 
national Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues, held at Antwerp in September, 
adopted among its resolutions one ap- 
proving “la semaine anglaise’—a break 
of 36 hours during the week, so ar- 
ranged as to give a full day and a half 
holiday; and so many organizations are 
now at work in behalf of one day’s rest 
in seven, that we may reasonably hope 
to see “la semaine anglaise” established 
in several states during 1914. 

Among the federal child labor bills 
pending before Congress, it is reason- 
able to expect that one will be enacted 
which will finally enable consumers to 
buy goods with a clean conscience, hy a 
bill establishing the principle that Con- 
gress can afford protection to children, 
as it has always afforded protection to 
the industries which employ them. The 
shameful inconsistency should be ended 
forever which has relegated the cotton 
mill children to the state legislatures 
of Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia, which 
have persistently enacted sham laws and 
refused to provide effective factory in- 
spection, while Congress in one federal 
measure after another protected the cot- 
ton manufacturers through the tariff. 


Senator Kenyon’s bill possesses two 
especial merits. It is perfectly simple 
and easily understood, and it merely 
embodies in a federal measure a prin- 
ciple already on the statute books of 39 
states including all the northern states 
and seven southern ones—the principle 
that children below the age of 14 years 
must not work in mines, factories, work- 
shops and mills. 

Of the ten states which have not yet 
fixed the limit for beginning work at 
the fourteenth birthday, four have vir- 
tually no child employing industry, 
namely, Nevada, New Mexico, Idaho 
and Wyoming. The manufacturing 
states in which the Kenyon bill would 
introduce an innovation are thus re- 
duced to six—the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Maryland and Virginia. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to expect its en- 
actment by the present Congress. This 
will be a boon to consumers who have 
sensitive consciences, and cannot he 
brought about without their effective 
help. 


The fulfilment of these hopes would 
make the year 1914 forever memorable 
for men, women and children who work 
for wages, and would constitute a long 
step towards accomplishment of the ten 
years’ program of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. 


Church and Community 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


N the relations between the church 

and community the forecast of what 

is to be, based upon what is now coming 
to pass, encourages these hopes: 

That the interdependence of each up- 
on the other will be so recognized as 
to make the success of either’ seem im- 
possible if the other fails; 


That, therefore, the church will seek 
to build the community up, instead of 
building itself up out of the community, 
and: that the community will indirectly 
be tributary to the church though never 
organically connected with it; 

That, to this end, the churches of 
different faiths and orders will draw to- 
gether in a co-operative federation to 
apply the common faith to the social 
conditions of the common life, without 
any compromise of conviction or loss 
of historic heritage; 

That the social consciousness and 
conscience thus evolving will appear and 
be applied, not as something distinct 
from, but as identified with, the spiritual 
consciousness, the ideals and forms of 
worship, the personal religious experi- 
ence, and the always accepted functions 
of pulpit, educational, parish, evangel- 
istic and missionary work; 

That both community and church will 
do no less to assume an antagonistic 
attitude toward evils and to co-operate 
for their destruction, but will all the 
more unite upon a formative ideal of 
what the community should be, take an 
affirmative attitude in formulating a 
positive program, and, together and 
apart, promote constructive and _ pro- 
gressive efforts to realize the ideal of 
life, individual and collective. 


Charity Organization 
MARY E. RICHMOND 


Russell Sage Foundation 


"THE 274 private societies in America 

which, under differing titles, are 
identified with the charity organization 
movement, have two tasks, though the 
two are really one. 

They are striving to secure a better 
chance for family life among the most 
disadvantaged people of their cities and 
towns. f 

They are striving to bring about the 
freer, more harmonious interplay of the 
social undertakings which touch that 
life at many points. 

There are plenty of organizations in 
the world for just organizing; there 
are too few for getting things done. 
The charity organization societies are 
so bent upon the latter aim that they 
deserve to be likened to the converted 
woman who said she knew that she had 
religion now, because now she swept 
under the door-mat and formerly she 
did not. 

Let the American Association for 
Organizing Charity and the Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation help you to apply this 
test, during 1914, to the social service 
of our American communities. 

Are there \cities in which paper or- 
ganizations with an imposing array of 
social “objects” still hold the field? If 
so, the door-mat test is what they need. 
Last year the association organized or 
reorganized the social service of thirty- 
four American communities, and, in 
some of them, a fine lot of paper pro- 
grams have been replaced by people 
with a mind to work and a goal te 
work toward. 

Are there cities in which the politi- 
cians are running a hot race with the 
reformers to see which can pass the 
larger bulk of “social” legislation?. 
Surely we know that some of this is 
spurious, and that some is ill-advised. 
Here also the door-mat of actual con- 
tact with local conditions on the part 
of those who are also learning from 
the experience is the measure to apply. 

Are there scattered, semi-rural com- 
munities where a New Year finds the 
first stirrings of social consciousness, of 
a’ desire to draw closer together and to 
plan ahead for social welfare? If so, 
the American association has been 
working out, during the last twelve 
months, some very interesting experi- 
ments in group societies or county so- 
cities, where several towns or a whole 
county combine under one competent 
trained worker, who organizes family 
and community service under a separate 
committee for each geographical area. 
The idea has vitality. It is certain to 
spread, and, as it does, there will be a 
more even social development the coun- 
try over. 

So much for American communities. , 

For the charity organization societies 
themselves, renewed courage and deep- 
er insight be theirs in the New Year— 
courage to testify to the truth, insight 
to recognize it. Their task is a deli- 
cate and difficult one. No one in the 
world can make broken or submerged ~ 
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families as good as new. But a few 
social workers have been learning toil- 
somely how to help the members of such 
families to reknit and rebuild, from the 
material of their own lives, a sounder 
structure. 

Little as these social workers can 
boast of skill or of success, they have 


' been gaining—under the doormat and 


elsewhere—a sobering view of social 
remedies and social preventives. In- 
sight and courage be theirs forthe dif- 
ficult tasks of family case work and 
for the no less difficult task of bear- 
ing truthful witness to the social needs 
of the hour. 


\ 


Women in Industry 
MARGARET DREIER ROBINS 


National Women’s Trade Union League 


HE National Women’s’ Trade 

Union League, at its fourth bi- 
ennial convention held in St. Louis last 
June, voted to include in its working 
program for the next two years: 

A training school for women organ- 
izers under the direction of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

A correspondence course in trade 
unionism and current labor legislation. 

Industrial education under public 
maintenance and control. 

Co-education in trade training. 

Introduction into the public schools of 
a special course of study of the laws 
that have been enacted for the protec- 
tion of workers. 

Working certificates to be issued only 
to boys and girls who have satisfactor- 
ily passed an examination in the laws 
which have been enacted by the nation- 
al, state and city governments for their 


_ protection. 


The eight-hour day for, men and 
women. 

Full citizenship for women. 

’Since 1903, the year that the National 
Women’s Trade Union League was or- 
ganized, it has stood definitely for the 
eight-hour day for men and women; and 
since 1909 it has demanded the estab- 
lishment of the legal ‘minimum™ wage 
through minimum wage boards. 

But the women trade unionists are 
specially conscious that there is a break 
between the enactment of law for the 
protection of workers and the enforce- 
ment of such law. For years al- 
most every state has enacted provisions 
for the safety, health and welfare of 
the workers, but no adequate attempt 
has been made to bring this knowledge 
to them—this knowledge so vital to 
them and so fraught with importance 
to the general welfare of the state. 

The yearly influx of young boys and 
girls into the industrial world with no 
knowledge whatsoever of their rights 
under their own state and city laws is 
one of the most menacing facts in our 
industrial life. Their ignorance and in- 
experience makes exploitation easy and 
tends to break down all protective legis- 
lation. 

It is for this reason that the National 
Women’s Trade Union League makes 
its demand upon the public schools for 
a special course of study in labor legis- 


lation, and asks for the co-operation of 
all who would like to see our boys and 
girls start in industry with some small 
chance of fair play. 

But no knowledge of the labor laws 
on the part of any individual worker 
can enforce the enactment of such laws. 
Unorganized, the working girl has to 
accept conditions as she finds them— 
low wages, long hours, abusive lan- 
guage, locked doors, fire dangers, work 
destructive of her physical strength with 
its promise of the future, work de- 
structive of her moral and spiritual de- 
velopment. 

Alone she cannot even protest against 
these conditions except at the risk of 
losing her job. She has tried; now she 
knows. 

Therefore organization is the keynote 
of the work of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Organization is 
imperative for the sake of the girl and 
for the sake of the community. No 
group of people can hold what has been 
won even though it be through the suf- 
fering and imprisonment incident to a 
great social uprising and victorious 
Strike except by their courage, initia- 
tive, vigilance and trained capacity to 
stand together. 

Self-government is essential to the 
making of a free people, and self-gov- 
ernment in the day’s work can be had 
only by the united action of the work- 
ers. 


Juvenile Courts 
BERNARD FLEXNER 


Attorney at Law, Louisville 


WO significant contributions have 

been made to the juvenile court 
within a brief period. Both come from 
Chicago, a pioneer in the movement. 
Both contemplate pushing the thought 
that underlies the court beyond the lim- 
its to which it has previously been con- 
fined. 

In the appointment of a woman as 
assistant judge to hear girls’ cases, a 
measure of protection not heretofore se- 
cured is provided for the delinquent girl. 
Thus a more satisfactory solution of one 
of the most difficult problems the court 
has had to face is possible. 

The proposed court for boys between 
seventeen and twenty-one years of age 
is, in its last analysis, but an extension 
of the jurisdictional age of the juvenile 
court—during minority. The wisdom of 
doing this is assuredly not open to chal- 
lenge. 

The significance of this development 
lies in the thought which has been slowly 
crystalizing, namely, that the original 
conception of the juvenile court must be 
broadened. Heretofore the child has 
been used as the means of bringing the 
adult, parent or stranger, into court; and 
it may fairly be stated that the court as 
a whole has failed signally in its treat- 
ment of the adult responsible for the 
child’s condition. 

Results born of experience seem to in- 
dicate the necessity of shifting the em- 
phasis from the child-in-court to the 
family-in-court; of not multiplying sep- 
arate courts, whose jurisdiction over- 
laps, to care for different phases of the 


same problem, but rather of the. desir- 
ability of creating a court with both 
equitable and criminal jurisdiction, con- 
cerned with the problem of the family 
and with the child’s problem as merely 
one of its divisions. 

The court here contemplated will 
gather to itself every problem touching 
the child, as it does now, such as neg- 
lect, delinquency, truancy, child labor, 
and in addition, his acts during his miti- 
ority. It will also deal with the prob- 
lems of the adult, whether parent or 
stranger, and the innumerable other 
problems that center about the domestic 
relation. 

It may be urged against the proposal 
that the court will be overloaded, that 
the child in the end will be the sufferer, 
and further that courts of domestic re- 
lations and other special courts fill the 
need. 

This brief note is to suggest merely 
what appears to the writer as a goal to 
be sought after. Details of organiza- 
tion, methods, procedure will be worked 
out later, 

To the first objection, however, the 
answer is that instead of overloading the 
judge, the work can be readily systema- 
tized through one or more deputies or 
assistants, so as to relieve him of in- 
numerable cases of minor importance 
and leave him free and fresh for the 
more important questions. The sugges- 
tion offers further the incomparable ad- 
vantage of securing continuity and uni- 
formity of treatment in different phases 
of a problem that are inextricably inter- 
locked. 

To the second objection, it may be 
urged that the special courts now in ex- 
istence do not even approximate the 
ideal here urged. 

Finally, a court organized on such a 
basis should point the way to the social- 
ization, in fact, of the inferior courts 
of both criminal and civil jurisdiction 
with which the poor are now continu- 
ously in conflict. 


Social Settlements 


ROBERT A. WOODS 
South End House, Boston 


HE coming year at the settlements 
will bring much new emphasis upon 
the best standards for their whole sys- 
tem for organizing recreation by neigh- 
borhoods. The national study of the 
problems of young working girls, by its 
process as well as by its published re- 
sults, will have a marked effect in this 
direction. A similar study will be car- 
ried out during the year with regard 
to boy life in the adolescent period. 
Several tendencies are stirring the set- 
tlements to renewed attention to neigh- 
borhood visiting, which in many instan- 
ces has been curiously neglected. The 
decline of institutional alternatives for 
the ill-managed and unresourceful home 
and the extension into such homes of 
the services of medical and corrective 
institutions, are bringing into a new 
light the need of positive, continuous, 
structural effort in that direction. 
Every such case is bound up in the 
network of neighborhood relations, and 
impels the settlement to push on into 
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a thorough-going system for reaching 
and understanding the people of the 
community out in the objective com- 
munity itself. 

The attack, both from the settlement 
house outward and from the confines of 
the neighborhood inward, will increas- 
ingly involve all concerned in simple, 
genuine forms of democratic action to- 
ward really desired results. The club 
councils, on the one hand, and the neigh- 
borhood improvement societies, on the 
other, will spread and grow stronger in 
a substantial degree during 1914. 

The fuller use for and by the people 
of the resources of the municipality and 
the expansion of such resources—a tend- 
ency in which the settlements have had 
a creative part—instead of reducing the 
total of the settlement’s responsibility, 
will bring urgent calls upon settlement 
experience and a new demand for lead- 
ers with training in neighborhood or- 
ganization. 

The progress of events is making 
clear the great responsibility of the set- 
tlement in connection with the stand- 
ard of living just above the poverty 
line. This is, at the present moment, 
one of the most anxious points in our 
civilization. The settlement is the dis- 
tinctive form of responsible social or- 
ganization which, almost to the exclu- 
sion of others, is located at this precise 
point. The note has already been 
sounded that the settlements through 
their national federation must gird them- 
selves to penetrate with patient deter- 
mination into the great issue of the 
wage standard of the unskilled and the 
unorganized. 

A new cast of thought is to be formed 
in this country during the next few 
years regarding the immigrant. Not a 
_few of the stronger settlements are 
going through the transition that comes 
of the passing on of older immi- 
grant types and the entrance of new. 
The coming year, in a large section of 
the settlement field, will mean a fresh 
first-hand grapple with the inmost hu- 
man phases of this vast complex of 
problems which the present generation 
is so lightly handing over to the fu- 
ture. 

The organization of charity, which 
in some respects laid the foundation for 
settlement work, began with a central- 
ized system and gradually threw out its 
local satellites. With the settlement, 
individuality is strongly lodged in the 
local agency. Settlement individuality 
is, however, beginning to relax so as to 
secure the large and precious results of 
federated action toward better stand- 
ards of work, concerted influence upon 
city and state governments, and the pro- 
motion of sound forms of local com- 
munity organization generally. The in- 
ter-city conference held last spring by 
the New York and Boston federations, 
and the meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements at Pittsburgh in 
September, laid the challenge to sys- 
tematic joint action among settlements 
before every settlement door in the 
country. The coming year will certain- 
ly show a substantial response from this 
effort. 

A certain degree of concern has been 
expressed now and then as to the set- 


tlement succession. At times the out- 
look for future leaders has certainly 
not been satisfactory. The younger 
leaders now in action and the recruits 
coming from the colleges are beginning 
distinctly to allay any such concern. 

Much remains to be done, however, 
to strengthen the claim of the settle- 
ment upon the best of our young women 
and, particularly as to numbers, upon the 
best of our young men. Aside from 
the necessity to this end of a broad, en- 
lightened community program, there are 
two profound desiderata—the provision 
of a real measure of apprenticeship 
training in the midst of the settlement 
atmosphere, and a deliberate, unremit- 
ting method in every resident group for 
the cultivation of the present day in- 
spirational life. 


City Planning: © 
CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


Professor Civic Design, University of Illinois 


N the United States the year 1914 

should witness a notable advance 

for city planning in three distinct di- 
rections. 

First, a great many more cities and 
towns should receive the benefit of it. 
This will be city planning’s quan- 
titative advance, due in large part to 
such sweeping legislation of the last 
few months as the 1913 act of Massa- 
chusetts, which requires every city or 
town of the commonwealth, if contain- 
ing a population of 10,000 or more, to 
create a planning board; as the Penn- 
sylvania act of 1913, creating a Depart- 
ment of City Planning in the twenty- 
three third-class cities of that state; and 
as the 1913 act of New York, authori- 
zing every city and village of the lat- 
ter state to create a planning commis- 
sion. The indirect influence of this 
legislation may be greater than even its 
direct results. 

Second, there should be a qualitative 
advance, commensurate with the quan- 
titative. This will reflect the growth 
of knowledge and experience and the 
inspiration of enlarged opportunities. 
The gain here should be registered es- 
pecially in emphasis upon the social 
service aspect of city planning—on what 
city planning can do, not so much for 
the appearance of the town, as for bet- 
tering the living and working condi- 
tions of all classes of people in all 
kinds of towns. 

Third, there should be an advance in 
the scientific study of city planning prin- 
ciples. This should be evidenced in an 
inauguration of new courses and in an 
enlargement of the existing courses of 
city planning instruction in the univer- 
sities. Such advance will naturally re- 
sult from the foregoing demands. 

It is impossible, then, to look for- 
ward to the city planning of the com- 
ing twelve months without a thrill of 
faith in the progress which the year is 
to see; without a new courage for the 
battles that must be fought for it, and 
without a new consecration to city plan- 
ning’s high cause—the making of life in 
cities and towns more efficient and bet- 
ter. 
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Rural Advance 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


Massachusetts State Agricultural College 


"THE new rural awakening is upon 

us. New plans are developing. 
There are new visions of a revivified 
community life in our rural neighbor- 
hoods. There is a keen eagerness in 
all rural welfare work. The forces of 
the countryside are gathering for a 
great forward-looking movement. What 
shall the New Year bring us in our 
country-life campaign? What shall be 
the chief notes of our rural campaign 
slogan for 1914? 

It is to be remembered that the fun- 
damental task of the rural advance is 
local rural community building—the 
gradual erection of stronger community 
units, founded on better farm practice, 
securing’ a fair profit through better 
farm business, and growing mightily 
ambitious for a better farm life. How 
can this fundamental rural task best be 
forwarded in 1914? 

First, organize local community cam- 
paigns in as many neighborhoods as 
possible. Seek the formation of a com- 
munity council or federation, made up 
of representatives of all the. organiza- 
tions in the neighborhood that have any 
interest in the common good—church, 
grange, women’s club, farmers’ club, 
civic improvement society, etc. 

But do not make the mistake of com- 
ing together merely for the pleasure of 
it. Seek to discover the needs of the 
neighborhood that perchance may be 
meti by the organized forces of the 
neighborhood itself. Endeavor to make 
an intelligent plan of 
improving the community in all need- 
ful respects. 

Second, seek to develop the collective 
or co-operative method of doing the 
business of the farm. Farmers can 
save money by co-operative buying of 
supplies needed on the farm. It is pos- 
sible that they can make a larger pro- 
fit by selling their products in the same 
co-operative manner. The co-operative 
plan is spreading. It should not be en- 
tered upon hastily, but it promises to 
render more help to the farmer than 
does perhaps any other one thing. 

Third, push the idea of an agricul- 
tural high school or of an argricultural 
department in the public high school. 
Farming demands educated men and 
women. The agricultural colleges, 
neither in the class-room nor in their 
extension service, can meet the full 
need. Every boy or girl desiring the 
equivalent of a good high school edu- 
cation in and for agriculture should 
have the opportunity of acquiring that 
training. 

Fourth, join in the demand for the 
passage by Congress of the Lever bill 
appropriating federal money to the sev- 
eral argricultural colleges for extension 
work in agriculture and home econ- 
omics. This means the democratizing 
of agricultural education the nation 
over. It means that the best knowledge 
gained in agricultural research will be 
placed at the disposal of the humblest 
farmer; that a great educational cam- 
paign for better farming in all its as- 
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pects will be carried into every farm- 
ing community. 

This bill, if enacted into law, promises 
not only a distinct advance in the agri- 
cultural educational field, but indeed a 
national intellectual uplift of great pro- 

“portions and significance. 

Fifth, strive for at least preliminary 
steps to bring together on a national 
basis the various. agencies that are 
seeking rural welfare. This is merely 
the nationalizing of the plan for local 
rural community building. The many 
activities and institutions engaged in 
promoting agriculture should be corre- 
lated. The country-life movement 
should be integrated. We should look 
upon the rural problem as a unit. We 
should try to solve it on large lines and 
with solidified endeavor. 

Sixth, above all perhaps, try to stir 
religious forces to new effort in the 
rural field. The country church faces a 
icrisis. Rural advance is leaving the 
church behind. But the rural move- 
ment must not become materialistic. 
It can easily be spiritualized. It needs 
the leadership of that institution that 
stands supremely for the great ideals of 
love and brotherhood and service. The 
rural Sunday school; the rural Y. M. 
CopAreaiicuienn We iC. Au shouldbe en= 
couraged and strengthened everywhere. 
We need their point of view and above 

-all we’need their ideals of character 
building and of community building. 

So may the New Year set a new 
standard in all rural life endeavor. 


City Government 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


National Municipal League 


W HAT should be the definite lines 
of advance in municipal life dur- 
ing 1914? 

First, in the introduction to a greater 
degree of the expert, so that the ex- 
panding activities of the city may be 
adequately executed. The city, always 
a dominating factor in our civilization, 
is today a greater one than ever before, 
because it does so much more, and bids 
fair to do still more, as°a result of the 
increasing demands upon it. The city 
manager plan, which concretely repre- 
sents the idea of the expert in muni- 
cipal affairs, is coming into greater 
vogue, largely because of the necessi- 
ties involved in the development of the 
modern city. 

' Second, in the socializing of the city’s 

activities. For some years the’chief em- 
phasis in city affairs has been political 
and administrative, from now on the 
social and economic phase must receive 
consideration, if we are to have a full, 
well-rounded civic life. 

Third, in the spiritualizing of our 
methods. The dollar-and-cents argu- 
ment is in no way likely to lose its hold, 
and therefore we need fear no diminu- 
tion of interest in efficiency agencies. 
But we are likely to lose sight of the 
spiritual in the pursuit of the material. 
The truly great and lasting results are 
the spiritual ones. Those cities today 
that are growing in force and power 
and leadership are those which have 
constantly in mind the whole man and 
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his future as well as his present. In 
the words of the “Rochester prayer,” 
“Let our hands be merciful to all who 
wrong wus, our purpose earnest against 
all wrong. Let the spirit of our com- 
radeship be widened and deepened, that 
together we may labor for justice, pros- 
perity and beauty in our midst.” 
Fourth, in civic charity—charity in 
the New Testament sense of love. If 
we are to have a spiritualized social 
democracy, true charity must be an in- 
tegral part. Charity does not mean an 
abandonment of principle or a yielding 
of convictions. It does mean toleration 
for fellow workers. Lord Coryston, in 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest volume, 


has no kind word or toleration for any 
one, although always declaiming against 
the wrongs and mistakes of others. The 
time has come, and 1914 should see its 
fulfillment, when civic workers should 
set the example of an abiding civic 
charity. 


Vocational Education 
FRANK M. LEAVITT 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


O be effective and permanent, ad- 

vance in the field of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance must be made along 
three lines: 

First, the securing of a clearer def- 
inition of the respective purposes and 
methods of general education, general 
industrial schools, and schools giving 
direct and specific trade preparation; 

Second, the demonstration of what 
vocational guidance can do to modify 
the conditions of labor in child-employ- 
ing industries ; 

Third, the preparation of teachers 
who have some adequate conception of 
the factors involved in the problem of 
educating individuals for non-profes- 
sional occupations and some rational 
program for its solution. 

The close of the year 1913 has 
brought us to a fairly clear understand- 
ing as to how the problems of indus- 
trial training are differentiated from 
those of general education. The year 
1914 should help in determining the re- 
spective fields in which the general in- 
dustrial school and the private corpora- 
tion school will be most effective. 

To those familiar with the details of 
such education it is clear that there are 
limits of efficiency in actual trade prep- 
aration beyond which the public schools 
can not be expected to go. It is cer- 
tain that some phases of this training 
must be given by the industries them- 
selves and-in some other way than by 
employing the operative in the regular 
routine of factory work. The existence 
of the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools is a witness to that fact. 
The establishment of these schools does 
not relieve the public school of its duty 
to give vocational training, but rather 
helps to determine just what kind of 
training it can and must provide. 

While the vocational guidance move- 
ment will ultimately influence educa- 
tional practice from the elementary 
school through the university, the most 
important service which it should render 
in 1914 is to secure progress toward a 


larger social control over school life 
and the vocational experiences of all 
children between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. 

All the elements of such supervision 
now exist but are isolated and unre- 
lated. We have our school attendance 
laws, factory inspection, prohibition of 
certain forms of child employment, and 
the regulation of hours and conditions 
of labor in others. In communities 
where the vocational guidance of these 
young workers has been undertaken by 
the schools, even in a limited and. super- 
ficial way, it has begun to affect the 
child-employing industries themselves, 

What the year 1914 ought to develop 
is a consciousness, in one or more: pro- 
gressive communities, that all these 
beneficient regulations of child employ- 
ment should be correlated and adminis- 
tered through one agency, and that the 
department of public education is the 
logical instrument for this purpose. 

Progress should be made toward the 
position that any industry wishing to 
employ children must do so on the con- 
ditions determined by society, not on 
those made possible by a combination 
of ignorance, poverty, competition and 
cupidity. Many changes have been 
made in the schools in the name of in- 
dustry with great advantage to the 
schools. A somewhat comparable modi- 
fication of the child-employing indus- 
tries must be made in the interests of 
the children but with great advantage 
to the industries themselves. 

Though it will be impossible to meet 
fully the demand for well trained teach- 
ers for the new industrial schools, the 
year 1914 should witness great prog- 
ress in this direction through concerted 
and purposeful action on the part of 
educational institutions which prepare 
teachers for public school service. Rep- 
resentatives of several of these insti- 
tutions have already opened their teach- 
ers’ courses to practical, shop-trained 
men desiring to secure a suitable pro- 
fessional training. Here extreme views 
are being modified and together with the 
admission of the so-called “practical 
man” to the teaching force comes the 
realization of the practical man him- 
self that teaching should be studied as 
a science. 


Tuberculosis 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis 


"THE plan of operation of the anti- 

tuberculosis campaign has been so 
carefully thought out and has become 
so firmly established during the past 
decade that the task of each succeed- 
ing year is chiefly one of securing in- 
creased efficiency along already well 
tried lines. 

Founded upon the principle of wide 
public education as to the facts of the 
disease, we have sought in every sec- 
tion of the country such an equipment 
to fight tuberculosis as developing 
knowledge has indicated as necessary. 
We have supplemented sanatoria for 
the curable by dispensaries for the dis- 
covery of larger numbers of those in 
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the hopeful stages, and we are working 
with all energy for the establishment on 
an adequate scale of hospitals for the 
care of that army of more advanced 
patients who probably constitute the real 
menace in the situation. 

Insufficient as the weapons may be at 
present, the activities now in evidence 
may be counted upon to produce sig- 
nificant results in the not distant fu- 
ture. 

Having made an encouraging begin- 
ning on the obvious, and advancing step 
by step, it is inevitable that experience 
should indicate from time to time as- 
pects of the problem which are in no 
sense new, but which present themselves 
in more discernible relief. 

Without relaxing in the slightest de- 
gree the fundamental activities refer- 
red to above, it is certain that the com- 
ing year will see marked emphasis laid 
upon one or two of these particular 
phases, 

To many the most baffling specific 
problems which present themselves to- 
day center about the complication of 
tuberculosis by poverty and the dis- 
couraging fact that. the patient dis- 
charged from the sanatorium so often 
relapses when he returns to his hoine 
environment. 

In other words, experimental efforts 
directed toward thé efficient treatment 
of the disease in the homes of poor 
patients, with the family held intact, 
and with a view to social, economic and 
physical rehabilitation, and similar ex- 
perimental attempts to solve the problem 
of after-care and_ suitable occupation 
for the discharged consumptive, are the 
demands of the hour engaging the 
best thought of the leaders of the 
organized movement. Well planned ef- 
forts in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago and other large 
cities are already indicating results of 
value and will be watched with closest 
attention during 1914. 

The declining death rate of tuber- 
culosis is now a certainty. While each 
succeeding drop in the curve is more 
difficult to achieve, advance along the 
lines indicated may be counted upon not 
only to continue it but to hasten it. 
‘There is nothing on the horizon that 
does not warrant a feeling of optimism 
for the coming year. 


Commercialized Vice 
JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS 


American Vigilance Association 


‘THE twentieth century has taken a 
fresh grip of the vice problem and 
has made a strong start in aggressive 
warfare against its demonstrated evils. 
In the first decade of the century an 
international treaty for the suppression 
of the immoral traffic in women was 
ratified by the United States govern- 
ment and by the leading European goy- 
ernments. It was the first international 
treaty on this subject in the history of 
civilization. With the same intent the 
national Congress and over two-thirds 
of our state legislatures passed laws 
against this traffic. 
In the United States an international 
commission, state and city commissions 


and several grand juries have opened 
wide the door to searching investiga- 
tions, and have shown the calculating 
commercialism of aggressive vice, the 
complete ruin of “the woman in the 
case” and the economic loss to the com- 
munity tolerating vice, with its accom- 
paniment of disease striking down both 
the guilty and the innocent. 

These commissions and inquiries are 
being followed in this second decade by 
serious investigations in many cities 
and states to more accurately determine 
the physical, mental and social status of 
the classes involved in prostitution, the 
details of the traffic and the general or 


‘particular effects of the evil. 


Important results have already fol- 
lowed the recent agitation and revela- 
tions against this complacently or des- 
pairingly tolerated evil. Both cynics 
and pessimists are abandoning the 
theory of the “necessary evil.” A new 
hope in the power of society to cripple 
the traffic has arisen. Able authorities 
on government in Europe and America 
are finding warrant to denounce of- 
ficial toleration of prostitution. Com- 
missions which began their task in favor 
of segregation are being converted to 
suppression. The segregated districts 
and the brothels, so long the entrenched 
strongholds of vice, are being abolished 
in well-governed cities. 

What are the next things to be done 
in this forward movement? The an- 
swer is twofold: First, we must seek 
further knowledge and understanding of 
this complex and fundamental evil and 
the causes which produce it. We must 
know more of the sources of supply, 
classify better the victims and analyze 
adequately the causes of their downfall. 

We must study recent attacks on vice 
and revise and improve our campaign. 
Much has been done hastily. The cam- 
paign from now on should be more de- 
liberate, more intelligently and compre- 
hensively planned and more persistently 
executed. We must attack the present 
strongholds of the promoters of this in- 
iquitous traffic, the panderers. and pro- 
curers, male and female. Cafes, dance- 
halls and amusement places must be 
cleansed of their pernicious elements. 
To do these things the power of the 
criminal law must be invoked as in the 
past. 

The experience of several states has 
shown that the civil law also may be 
successfully enlisted to dislodge dis- 
orderly elements. Through this latter 
instrumentality honest landlords have 
been helped to rid their houses of dis- 
reputable tenants and dishonest land- 
lords have been forced in self-defense 
to watch sharply the character and con- 
duct of their tenants. This newly ap- 
plied civil law is known as the “injunc- 
tion and abatement law.” It has already 
been adopted in ten states, and should be 
pressed on the attention of legislatures 
in other states. 

But in addition to treaties, laws civil 
and criminal, studies and investigations 
of whatsoéver sort, we must apply con- 
structive remedies looking to the bet- 
ter economic and moral well-being of a 
society in which the germs of vice will 
find a less natural culture-bed. Pro- 
tective and preventive agencies in be- 


half of both boys and girls must be 
made more effective, and philarithropy, 
education, health agencies and social 
reform enrolled in the new warfare 
against all forms of commercialized 
vice, ee an 


Sex Education 
WILLIAM F, SNOW, 


American Federation for Sex Hygiene 


EOPLE are aroused more than evet 

before to a realization that the policy 
of silence on all matters of sex in the 
education of men and women has had 
disastrous consequences. 

For three years the component so- 
cieties of the American Federation for 
Sex Hygiene have sought to further 
this awakening and promote the scientific 
and wholesome understanding of sex 
function and hygiene through educa- 
tional propaganda. 

The outlook for 1914 is brightened 
by the effective co-ordination of this 
work and that directed against com- 
mercialized vice, through the union of 
this federation and the American Vigil- 
ance Association into one strong or- 
ganization, the American Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

Three developments of the last year 
or two have set types of work for sex 
education which should in 1914 be taken 
up in other states and cities. 

The Oregon Social Hygiene Society 
is engaged in the most convincing and 
encouraging state campaign in the field 
of sex education that has thus far been 
developed. People of all ages and oc- 
cupations, and of both sexes, have been 
reached without public protest. The 
“sure-cure’ advertisements for venereal 
diseases have been eliminated from all 
the daily papers. An advisory medical 
and correspondence department has 
been maintained by the State Board of 
Health in co-operation with the society. 
The Legislature has appropriated $20,- 
000 to continue the work for two vears. 
All this means a sane, tactful, efficient 
educational campaign which has met the 
approval of the people. 

The establishment of the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene for applying scientific 
laboratory, clinical, and field research 
methods to a studv of the underlying 
causes of prostitution and commercial- 
ized vice has already had a marked in- 
fluence and will become increasingly 
valuable during the year. 

The New York city Health Depart- 
ment’s diagnostic stations for venereal 
diseases and the making of such diseases 
reportable are having a great education- 
al influence not only on the “man on 
the street” but on physicians who have 
hitherto been slow to grasp their op- 
portunities for entering the fight against 
these dangerous communicable diseases. 

There is urgent need for standard- 
izing the pamphlets and other educa- 
tional literature which are being dis- 
tributed. The material for popular lec- 
tures and exhibits should be most care- 
fully worked over and censored. 

Educational campaigns should work 
through all existing agencies. State, 
church, school, college, christian asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, industrial cor- 
porations, charitable societies, preven- 
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tive and remedial medical organizations, 
the public press—all have opportunity to 
share effectively in spreading a right 
understanding. Many such agencies 
and others not specifically mentioned 
have done, and will continue to do, in- 
creasingly effective work in sex educa- 
tion. 

“The policy of silence,” said Dr. Eliot 
in this connection, ‘must be abandoned 
in favor of a policy of high-minded and 
reserved exposition. It must be made 
impossible for either young men or 
young women to plead ignorance as 
their excuse when they fall into moral 
and physical degradation. The general 
policy in thus employing all available 
defensive agencies will be the exclusion 
of evil thoughts and acts by the inces- 
sant suggestion and practice of pure and 
useful thinking and acting.” 


Immigration 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 
New York School of Philanthropy 


ANY substantial advance in the so- 

lution of the immigration prob- 
lem must be looked for through legis- 
lation, since private activity no matter 
how devoted or extended it is, can be 
expected to make but little impression 
upon a social group constantly aug- 
mented at the rate of from half a mill- 
ion to a million a year. 


What new legislation is most needed ?- 


From the Federal government the estab- 
lishment of a literacy test, not for the 
purpose of restricting immigration but 
for the protection of the immigrant. 
The true value of a literacy test to se- 
cure protection has been observed by 
making use of it as a subterfuge to 
bring about restriction. But it should 
really be regarded as perhaps the best 
'-wholesale measure of protection that 
could be devised. 

It has been abundantly shown that the 
*bulk of the immigrant’s own burden and 
-our burden because of him are due not 
‘to viciousness or abnormality of any 
-sort, but to sheer helplessness. He is 
-exploitable raw material, and he is ex- 
-ploited, and held, until he can push out 
-of it, at a low grade of living detri- 

--mental to him and to the community. 
And the one effective measure to help 
-the helpless is to bring them to a con- 
-dition in which they can protect them- 
- selves. 

The immigrant who has learned to 
‘read and write has gained control of 
‘the tool that brings him out of the stone 
age, with all its associated habits, into 
‘the age of bronze, where we live and 
work today. This may be only his own 
‘native language—as required by the bill 
which was vetoed last year—but through 
‘it he is at least brought into an im- 
-mensely wider circle of communication 

+ than is afforded by word of mouth only, 

go that he need. not be at the mercy of 

_+the nearest rascal who wants to take 

advantage of his ignorance. Having 

+ this, he is helped a long stage on the 

_ way of acquiring the use of the more 

_. effective tool—reading and writing the 
English language, which would be our 
*next demand for’ him. For this we 
+ should. ask. state legislation, establishing 


4 


compulsory. education for non-English 
speaking adults (immigrant or other- 
wise). 

The expense of such an undertaking 
should not be urged against it, for ex- 
pense should be measured in relation to 
return, and, measured in this way, this 
particular expense would be found a 
profitable investment, as every citizen 
properly prepared for citizenship is an 
asset to the state. The original pur- 
pose of public education in this country 
was to perform this very task. 

Does not the adult immigrant need 
this preparation much more than the 
native-born child, whose traditions, 
home suroundings and social advan- 
tages can supply many deficienies in 
formal education? 

Every state where foreign lahor is 
massed in camps or colonies should re- 
quire the establishment of schools in 
those places. Such schools would not 
only bring their own appropriate bene- 
fit, but would serve an equally useful 
purpose in banishing the evil spirits of 
mischief and disorder that infest places 
where the normal social influences are 
hindered in their free play. 

If it be objected that school attendance 
could not be secured on account of the 
length of working hours, the obvious 
answer is that hours of labor which shut 
out all opportunity for exercise of the 
mental faculties or the social instincts, 
are thereby shown to be too long and 
should be reduced. 

Should these two requirements be met, 
we need no longer be troubled whether 
immigration is heavy or light. Whether 
few or many, we should have in our 
immigrants an intelligent working force 
who can help develop our country, and 
for whom we may be grateful and of 
whom we may be proud. 


Wards of the State 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 


O much attention has been given the 

case of the defective delinquent, 

and so much interest has been aroused, 

that there seems some hope that active 

measures for the care and control of 

this very dangerous class may be taken 
in the near future. 

It is easy to get control of the lower 
grades of the feeble-minded—all the 
idiots and many imbeciles—they are 
brought to institutions as fast as room 
is provided. For them we do not need 
compulsory measures. This means that 
control of about one-half of the feeble- 
minded can be had by extending present 
institutions with little, if any, changes of 
law. 

But the situation is different with the 
morons who make up the other half of 
the sum total. Their defectiveness is 
seldom recognized without careful scien- 
tific tests, so that, although they consti- 
tute a far greater danger to the social 
order than their feebler brothers and 
sisters, comparatively few of them get 
into the institutions for defetcives. Or, 
if they do, they seldom stay long. 

But every defective is a potential de- 
linquent. The defective delinquents are 
chiefly of the moron type. If, in the 


present state of knowledge and pub- 
lic opinion, we cannot get control’ of 
the morons, simply as defectives, may 
we not hope that some method will be 
devised by which they will be recognized 
and safeguarded, at any rate after they 
have come into conflict with the law? 

A method of handling children who 
for any reason must be dealt with 
through the courts has been recently 
adopted in Ohio and seems to have great 
promise. Every child, whether delin- 
quent, defective or simply dependent, 
who needs public care or control, is to 
be committed, not to any special insti- 
tution, but to the Board of Administra- 
tion of State Institutions. By this 
board his case is to be studied and the 
best disposition made of him, whether 
that shall be release on probation (or 
later parole) training in a school for 
wayward children, or in a school for de- 
fectives, placing out in a family home, 
or sending to a colony for permanent 
care. 

If this method is well carried out, 
the juvenile delinquent morons will be 
identified before they have done much 
mischief and can be placed under -ap- 
propriate institutional care. As they 
will remain under the control of the 
same board, since it has charge of all the 
institutions, if an error has been com- 
mitted it can be easily rectified. 

The Ohio plan for children is also 
needed for adults. It offers the present 
most feasible plan for the control of de- 
fectives of the higher grade and will 
surely be copied in other states and for 
other classes. In some states it may be 
necessary to create public boards, or to 
enlarge the powers and co-ordinate the 
functions of those already existing. 

My suggestion of something to work 
for during the year 1914 is the perman- 
ent care and control of all defective de- 
linquents, either by such a plan as that 
of Ohio or by some other means which 
shall insure their recognition as defec- 
tives and their humane treatment in per- 
manent colonies, instead of by futile and 
cruel, brief sentences to jail, work- 
house, reformatory or prison. 

By the time we deal properly with all 
the delinquents among the feeble-mind- 
ed, the way to treat the rest of the 
mental defectives will be more plain. 


Nursing 


LILLIAN D. WALD 
Henry Street Settlement, New York 


HE tradition of woman as nurse 

has always been so encircled with 
sentiment and exalted ideals of her par- 
ticular function, that it is somewhat dif- 
ficult for those who cherish lofty ideals 
for woman's function and woman’s 
place in the community to attempt to fix 
attention on the definite, training re- 
quired to meet the full purpose of the 
nurse’s profession without loss of some- 
thing intangible. 

For many centuries women ministered 
to the sick and the old as part of their 
religious devotion. In Japan a temple 
was erected long before the Christian 
era to the empress who showed her di- 
vine compassion by washing the feet of 
lepers, and through the centuries the 
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heart of humanity has been stirred by 
tales of sainted women who have given 
themselves to the care of the sick. 

When Florence Nightingale organized 
the first training school for lay women, 
she was socially, as well as scientifical- 
ly, revolutionary. She placed candidly 
before the public its obligation to train 
lay women to meet a very obvious need 
which had been brought about by the 
development of the science of hygiene 
and of surgery and the organization of 
hospitals. 

Strange as it may seem, though other 
vocational and _ professional education 
for women has attracted the interest 
of the educator and the philanthropist, 
serious consideration on their part has 
been almost entirely absent from the 
training for this pre-eminently woman’s 


profession. Nobody has endowed a 
training school. With the exception of 
the Teachers’ College post-graduate 


course, so generously endowed by Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, nobody has taken the 
education and training of the nurse seri- 
ously. 

The nurses themselves, with great 
labor and in spite of serious opposition, 
have secured for the pupils in training 
schools some advance in the educational 
opportunities offered to them. The po- 
sition accepted for, so many years in 
this profession, that the training school 
pupils exist to nurse the hospitals and 
to perform the domestic duties in them, 
and only incidentally to prepare for a 
profession, has not changed to any ma- 
terial extent. 

The hospital is still on the back of 
the training school. The hospital’s in- 
terests are served by it, and the condi- 
tions inherent in establishing and sup- 
porting a professional or vocational 
school are notoriously absent. Kind- 
liness and pride in the pupils are found; 
interest in their personal happiness is 
not unusual; but a recognition that the 
training school is in reality an educa- 
tional institution to equip its pupils for 
a dignified and important profession is 
almost always lacking. 

It is pertinent that, at this New Year, 
attention should be drawn by boards of 
managers and the faculties of training 
schools to the fact that the functions of 
the trained nurse have enormously ex- 
panded. She is a nurse for the whole 
community in its public health meas- 
ures to as great an extent as, up to a 
few years ago, she was almost exclu- 
sively private nurse for the individual. 

Important issues are in the hands of 
nurses, and they, with notable excep- 
tions, are ill-prepared to use these op- 
portunities for the fullest benefit of so- 
ciety. The training schools, and those 
in charge of them, should read- the 
times. The philanthropists who govern 
our hospitals should be statesmanlike, 
and recognize that, in the interests of 
the public health, it is imperative that 
the training schools should be so con- 
ducted as to attract steadily a number 
of educated: and able women, women 
“with heads as well as hearts,” as Pas- 
tor Wagner described them. 

A definite advance in this coming year 
would be for some one hospital to en- 
gage a sufficient number of salaried 
nurses to take a larger share of the 


care of the patients in the wards, and 
for those responsible for the training 
school to organize it with such faculty 
and equipment as shall make it an ade- 
quate and dignified institution, a real 
training school for the new demands 
that are being made upon an honored 
profession. 


Instead of Tammany 
EDWARD J. WARD 


Civic and Social Center Adviser, 
University of Wisconsin 


Tz @) NLY that movement founded on 

such broad and humane principles 
as will enable it to secure the sympathy 
and co-operation of the poor and dis- 
inherited, as well as of that growing 
mass among the better informed whose 
ideal is social justice, can rightly ex- 
pect to expel Tammany permanently 
from power.” 

That is the conclusion - of -Myer’s 
Hennessey-wise History of Tammany 
Hall. 

Now, as in years past, a Mitchell or 
a Blankenburg or a Hunt, has been 
elected mayor of a great city. But the 
gang comes back. 

New York’s recent election has not 
solved the problem. Indeed, it has re- 
stated the problem. The opportunity 
brings inspiringly the old challenge that 
Tweed sneered—What are you going to 
do about it? 

And the answer applies to every city, 
town and rural county in America, 
where, by the fortune of a boss’s blun- 
der or a searchlight’s exposure, or the 
extension of direct legislation, or by 
other circumstance, the forces of de- 
cency and progress now have a chance. 

Does this mean to get all and only 
the “good” rich people and the “good” 
poor people into a permanent reform 
party there and in other communities? 
It doesn’t work. The dry-rot of phari- 
seeism and hypocrisy immediately begins 
to permeate the ranks of any organiza- 
tion of professionally “good” people. 

The only practical way that an ade- 
quate organization can be secured to per- 
manently control, instead of a Tam- 
many, is by the use of the district public 
buildings—the schoolhouses, which now 
stand‘idle in the evenings, as headquar- 
ters of the all-inclusive deliberative or- 
ganization of the citizens—headquarters 
for the practice of citizenship. 

The buildings stand ready. But in 
order to have these district buildings 
used—in order to bring about the assem- 
bling, systematic organization and ha- 
bitual meeting of citizens to become 
intelligent upon and to take care of the 
common interest, it is obviously and ab- 
solutely necessary to have the service of 
an authorized, responsible district clerk 
or secretary on the job, to look after 
the bothersome details of arrangement, 
announcement, constitution suggestion, 
minute keeping, and-so on. 

It is as unreasonable, it is more un- 
reasonable, to expect that plain every- 
day citizens will assemble for orderly, 
organized, all-sided consideration of 
what is everybody’s business and no- 
body’s special business, than it would 
be to expect aldermen, legislators, con- 
gressmen or other delegates of the citi- 


| 
zens to assemble for their deliberations, 
without the publicly paid service of a 
clerk or secretary. 

Every city, town and rural county 
which is to get along without private 
control of the public business by a Tam- 
many must create the office of general 
civic secretary. This man may well be 
appointed an associate or assistant to 
the superintendent of schools—responsi- 
ble for the use of these buildings as citi- 
zens’ common council chambers, and for 
all the other things that we are finding 
they can be used for without interfering 
with their present service. 

Boss or secretary, that is the alter- 
native. The irresponsible, private-inter- 


est-serving, self-paying boss—or the re- 


sponsible, public-interest-serving, defi- 
nitely-remunerated secretary. This is 
the choice. 


The appointment of a civic secretary 
is the éssential and first necessity of 


~ that citizenship organization which Mar- 


garet Wilson has recently called “the 


- means of holding the ground gained in 


the fight against Tammany and other 
such organizations,” the primary req- 
uisite of the movement which her father 
has described as “a recovery of the con- 
structive and creative genius of the 
American people.” 


Child Helping 
HASTING H. HART 
Russell Sage Foundation 
HAT definite advance should be 
striven for in 1914 in helping de- 
pendent, neglected, delinquent and de- 
fective children? 

First, medical, physical and psycho- 
logical examinations and thorough pre- 
liminary case study are gradually 
increasing, but they should become gen- 
eral and standardized. It is impossible 
to deal wisely with children’s cases with- 
out proper diagnosis. 

Second, active steps for the protec- 
tion of feeble-minded girls, including the 
high-grade imbecile and the moron. 
These poor girls are not wilfully vicious. 
They are in mental and moral status 
simply children, entitled to the same 
care and protection as their little sisters 
of six and eight years. Pursued and 
ruined, they are sent to “reformatories,” 
subjected to a discipline entirely un- 
suitable for them, and then turned loose 
for fresh pursuit, to become a source of 
corruption and infection and to multiply 
their kind without restraint. 

The segregation of such girls is the 
most practical remedy. They should 
have preference over other feeble- 
minded persons in instituions until all 
of them are provided for, and the laws 
should be so amended that they shall 
be held just as insane persons are, as 
long as necessary. 

Third, separation of the defective- 
delinquent, from the normal delinquent. 
Ideally this should be done by separate 
institutions for defective-delinquents. 
Practically it must be done, for the 
time being, by establishing separate de- 
partments for the defectives in the ex- 
isting reformatories. This has already 
been done in some of them. 

Fourth, improvement of methods of 
placing-out and supervising children. 
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“New Year Goals in Social Work 
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2 Great improvement has been made in 
| the past few years but more is neces- 


sary. Placing-out is a technical, expert 
| work, requiring people of training, ex- 
| perience, efficiency and conscience. It 
| cannot be properly done by superintend- 
| ents of lying-in hospitals, baby farms or 
| by busy probation officers and orphan 
| asylum superintendents. 


Fifth, extension to institutions for 


| infants of the splendid work for the 
| prevention of infant mortality which 
| has been so successful in the general 


population. While some _ institutions, 


| like the babies’ hospitals of New York 
| and Newark and the Child Saving In- 
| stitute of Omaha, have been successful 


in checking the mortality of infants un- 


| der their care, many such institutions 


have nearly as high a mortality rate as 
ever. 

Sixth, State programs of child-help- 
ing. Development of child-helping 
agencies has been left to chance. The 
caprice of will-makers, the interest of 
individual philanthropists, the accident 
of legislative initiative have given rise 
to haphazard and ill-balanced schemes. 
As a result, in every state some classes 
are cared for while others are entirely 
neglected. 

Ohio, by its splendid children’s code, 
has endeavored to protect the interests 
of all classes of children. State-wide 
programs for children, more or less 
complete, are being developed in Massa- 
chusetts, California, M‘anesota and Ore- 
gon. Here is an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the highest statesmanship. 


Mental Hygiene 


EVERETT S. ELWOOD 
New York State Charities Aid Ass’n. 
A BRIEF glance at the milestones 
which the mental hygiene move- 
ment has passed during the past three 


' years will throw much light upon the 


course it proposes to follow in 1914. 
The first trail of the mental hygiene 
advance guard in Connecticut, Illinois, 
and Missouri and the beginning of ac- 
tive work in New York were pointed 
out in THe Survey in 1910. In the 
article on New York, Homer Folks 
showed how the mental hygiene cam- 
paign would follow a course similar to 
that of the tuberculosis campaign, but 
because of the nature of insanity it 
would be impossible to travel with the 
same publicity and flying of colors. 
The road has led by such milestones 
as new mental clinics; the construction 
by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene of an extensive exhibit; con- 
ferences and exhibits in New York, 
New Haven, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Rutland, Vt., Baltimore, Boston, Re- 
leigh, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.; Buffalo and 


- elsewhere; the organization of state so- 


cieties in- Connecticut, Illinois, New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina; surveys in 
Wisconsin and other states of methods 
of dealing with mental diseases; com- 
pilation of laws of all states relating to 
the insane; publication of literature; 
passage of laws improving the care of 
the insane in some states, and in New 
York state authorizing the establishment 


of out-patient departments and mental 
dispensaries in connection with its stat 
hospitals. ; 

What lies ahead in 1914? 

The burden of mental hygiene work 
in many states will continue to be the 
improvement of the care of the insane 
and the organization of state societies 
and committees. 

Chains of mental hygiene dispensar- 
ies and out-patient departments located 
in centers of population are needed as 
preventive measures. In New York 
state, in accordance with the law passed 
last year, they will be maintained by the 
state and will be equipped with trained 
social service assistants, and with physi- 
cians experienced in mental diseases, 
selected from the state hospitals. These 
mental dispensaries will furnish expert 
advice to parents and teachers of psy- 
chopathic children, to individuals in the 
early stages of mental disorders, and to 
patients discharged from hospitals. 

The education of the public as to the 
preventable causes of insanity, its early 
manifestations and means for its pre- 
vention, will continue. The exhibit of 
the national committee will be supple- 
mented by state exhibits. 

A special piece of work for 1914 will 
be the careful examination and thor- 
ough study by several of the best au- 
thorities in mental diseases of a group 
of psychopathic and neuropathic chil- 
dren selected from the special classes in 
the public schools of New York city. 
This will undoubtedly lead to a much 
more definite knowledge of the early 
signs of mental mal-adjustment and it is 
hoped, to the determination of means for 
preventing mental breakdown later in 
life. It will also show the great value of 
special classes for this type of chil- 
dren. 

In addition to mental hygiene dis- 
pensaries three other agencies will be 
promoted by all mental hygiene socie- 
ties. They are the psychopathic ward 
of the general hospital for the observa- 
tion and treatment of incipient cases, 
the convalescent home for patients re- 
covering from insanity, and the psycho- 
pathic hospital for treating special cases 


of mental disease and for research work | 


in psychiatry. 

Psychopathic wards have already been 
established in connection with a few 
general hospitals. Every large city 
should have such a place for the ob- 
servation and treatment of incipient 
cases and every county needs one such 
agency for the observation and exam- 
ination of its alleged insane. 

Convalescent homes are greatly need- 
ed to help adjust patients, after long 
stays in institutions, to normal com- 
munity life. 

The Henry Phipps psychiatric clinic 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
is a leader and a model of psychopathic 
hospitals. Massachusetts has construct- 
ed a State Psychopathic Hospital in 
Boston, and Philadelphia and Chicago 
are planning such institutions. New 
York state recently gave up its site for 
a psychopathic hospital in New York 
city. It is regrettable that no new plans 
have since materialized for the construc- 
tion of such an institution. A mental 


hygiene institute has been earnestly ad- 
vocated for New York city as a center 
for mental hygiene work. 


Civic Improvement 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


American Civic Association 


GREAT advance should be witness- 
ed in 1914 in that real community 
efficiency which results when the 
methods of a good housewife are ap- 
plied or extended to the town. America 
should be cleaner, more efficient and 
therefore more beautiful in its municipal 
methods and furnishings by reason of 
the work of the new year. 

From the national standpoint, there 
is big work to do that can be well and 
certainly done if the well-wishers of 
America work together. Niagara Falls 
is very much in danger again from the 
power-takers, who are fighting now for 
small advantages and are making all 
sorts of specious statements. But the 
falls can be safeguarded for an indefin- 
ite period if to Congress comes a steady 
stream of insistence on just one thing— 
that the wise limitations of the Burton 
Niagara law of 1906 as to production of 
electric power in the United. States and 
admission of electric ;ower from Can- 
ada be continued without change dur- 
ing the life of the existing treaty with 
Canada. 

Then it is time, high time, that Con- 
gress is convinced that the national 
parks are to be at least not reduced, 
and that they are to be efficiently de- 
veloped through the establishment of 
the national park system proposed dur- 


ing the last administration. That this 
is vitally necessary is shown by the 
success of San Francisco in getting 


through Congress her vicious scheme 
which means the ultimate withdrawal 
from public use of half the great Yose- 
mite National Park. No national park 
is now safe, nor will be, until a definite 
park policy is forced upon the statute 
books of the nation. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen ought 
to see a great extension of the city 
planning movement for small as ‘well as 
large places. I have recently been see- 
ing how the shrewd and economical 
Frenchman manages through planning 
to get double or quadruple value out 
of a bridge, a public building, a monu- 
ment or any other structure on public 
property. We, in the United States, 
ought to stop our silly and extravagant 
habit of placing buildings, bridges and 
the like with little or no reference to 
surroundings, approach, vista or other 
structures. 

In 1914 there may well be extended 
study of the relation of parks and play- 
grounds to community life and effi- 
ciency, and the consequent extension of 
what is certainly a municipal function— 
that of competing with the forces of 
disorder and ill health by the provision 
of means for producing order and good 
health. 

We might to advantage in 1914 begin 
to consider the desirability of good 
form and pleasing appearance in vari- 
ous street furnishings. We have gone 
far in good lighting standards and in 
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putting off the streets the forests of 
dead trees that supported encumbering 
electric wires. Now let us have recep- 
tacles for street sweepings as efficiently 
inconspicuous as those of Berlin or of 
London, and street letter-boxes that look 
like something else than a cross between 
a tin garbage can and a washboiler. 

It would be very fine if in 1914 a 
sincere feeling for more harmonious 
street appearance might be manifested 
in a definite, not a desultory assault 
on the hideous billboard and other in- 
truding and parasitic advertising de- 
vices which make our finest avenues no 
less a nightmare than a_ day disgust. 
Mayor Gaynor’s billboard commission 
has told us that the time is here “to 
write beauty into our state constitu- 
itions.” Let us do it. 


Remedial Loans 
ARTHUR H. HAM 


‘National Federation Remedial Loan Associations 


"THE beginning of the new year finds 

the remedial loan movement in 
promising condition. In more than a 
third of the states, generally satisfac- 
tory laws are in force. Prosecuting of- 
ficials are evincing an unwonted inter- 
est in the violation of these laws by the 
ubiquitous loan shark. The courts are 
exhibiting 'a tendency to look beyond 
the form of transactions with small 
borrowers into their real nature and sub- 
stance, with the result that a number 
of the most important money-lenders 
are now serving prison sentences. 
Swift and certain punishment for such 
offenses should have a deterrent effect 
upon the wholesale extortion by which 
the business of small loans has so long 
been marked. 

To deserving borrowers loans secured 
by pledge or mortgage of personal 
property or assignment of wages are 
being extended in thirty cities by thirty- 
five remedial loan societies at reason- 
able rates and under terms which can 
be met without hardship. The loans 
made during the year by these societies 
aggregated over twenty-two million dol- 
lars with a ratio of loss from loans 
charged off, of less than one-tenth of 
one per cent. 

For 1914 the effort must continue to 
stop the extortion still practiced by the 
loan sharks and to provide for the needs 
of all worthy borrowers at a reason- 
able cost. We should aim: To secure 
the amendment of partially satisfactory 
laws now in force; to increase the num- 
ber-of satisfactory laws by at least ten; 
to effect an energetic enforcement of 
such laws through the co-operation of 
employers, the press, prosecuting attor- 
neys and the courts; to standardize and 
render more efficient the work of the 
remedial loan societies and to increase 
their number to fifty by the addition of 
organizations in the larger industrial 
cities now unprovided for. 

Borrowers must be freed from con- 
tracts which hold them in abject servi- 
tude; legislatures must provide adequate 
penalties for this exploitation of phy- 
sical necessities; officials must see that 
such statutes are enforced and viola- 
tors brought to justice; employers must 


cease aiding these financial pirates by 
making borrowing employes subject to 
discharge; newspapers must continue to 
point to the evils of the system,—all 
this is necessary. 

But there can be no advance of per- 
manent value until philanthropic citi- 
zens provide funds subject to a limited 
return by means of which the real and 
pressing needs of wage-earners may be 
provided for. It is this need that keeps 
the system alive in spite of constant de- 
nunciation and the ever present danger 
of the penalty—the need of the worthy 
man rather than the desires of the 
spendthrift and profligate. For the un- 
reliability of the latter, the former pays. 

Has the board of trade secretary a 
more important problem than this which 
is diverting to other channels the wages 
of countless men and women which 
should be expended with legitimate mer- 
chants for food, clothing and other ne- 
cessities? Has the employer-a greater 
problem than this which is causing him 
no end of expense and trouble, is im- 
pairing the efficiency and sapping the 
loyalty of his force? Does the social 
worker contend with a more important 
problem than this which is lowering the 
standards. of families and causing 
drunkenness, desertion and suicide? 

Though the remedial loan society 
offers a fair return upon invested capital 
it is the social worker who can most 
effectively aid in its organization. The 
active co-operation of the social exe- 
cutives in the larger cities will make the 
1914 program possible of accomplish- 
ment. 


Prison Reform 
ORLANDO F. LEWIS 


New York Prison Association 


HE deeds in American prison re- 

form have been many, and often 
surprisingly advanced. American pris- 
on reform programs have been far less 
thorough or well thought out. 

Therefore we need in 1914 two 
things: first, an increasingly scientific 
attitude toward prison reform; and 
second, comprehensive programs. 

By a scientific attitude I mean a per- 
sistent scholarly point of view toward 
American penology and criminology. 
What prison reform needs in the first 
instance is reliable facts. 

Are we satisfied with our criminal 
courts, with the law’s delay? Have we 
solved the problem of short sentences? 
What are we doing with our vagrants, 
our inebriates and our feeble-minded de- 
linquents? What state will furnish us 
a comprehensive array of parole sta- 
tistics? Where is a thoroughly satis- 
factory probation system? Where are 
our training schools for prison officials? 
To what extent does politics still play 
a part in the appointment of prison 
wardens and of prison boards? Have 
we adequate prisoners’ aid work? What 
states still have antiquated insanitary 
prisons? 

Such are some of the many search- 
ing questions which confront us. 

Some more philosophical, but no less 
important, questions are: What is af- 
ter all the purpose of imprisonment? 


— 


Where is there an exhaustive, system- — 


atic study of American methods? 
What are the actual results of reform- 
atory treatment? What part does pun- 
ishment play in our correctional sys- 
tem? What weight shall be given to the 
theory of social defence? What accur- 
ate knowledge have we of the effects of 
the suspended sentence? What is the 


relative reformative value of a deter- 


minate sentence as contrasted with the 
indeterminate sentence? What shall 
be our attitude toward the habitual 
criminal, the recidivist? 

And, turning to matters of adminis- 


tration: Are our prison systems too 
humane? What of the introduction of ~ 
baseball, moving pictures, vaudeville, 


debating clubs, Saturday half holidays 
into the prison régime? Are we mak- 
ing our prisons so attractive that they 
are not playing their proper part in the 
deterrence.of crime? What are the ac- 
tual results of the cottage system treat- 
ment? . Have we developed our theory 
of penal administration, or are we still 
experimental opportunists? 

Constructive programs of prison re- 
form will vary with each state. There 
should be abolition of the old, crowd- 
ed, insanitary prisons and the. substi- 
tution of farm industrial prisons. We 
need to take the county jails out of 
county management and, reduce their 
number as state institutions, establish- 
ing also district workhouses. We need 
to take prisons out of politics. Per- 
haps the best way is to create unpaid 
boards of managers; We need to get 
out of the traditional line of prison 
architecture and shuffle off the tradition- 
al burden of the inside cellblock system. 
We need to face the fact that adminis- 
tration of parole is still very inadequate. 
What, for example, can two parole of- 
ficers in New York city do with 600 
Elmira men on parole? We need tramp 
farms and state farms for inebriates. 

We have had splendid achievements 
in our juvenile courts and in our juven- 
ile reformatories. Our prison adminis- 
tration in the United States is still a 
hodge-podge of brilliant experiments, 
enthusiastic devotion, politics, tradition, 
indifference and downright inhuman- 
ity. That, however, is just the reason 
not to get discouraged. 


Housin g 
JOHN IHLDER 


National Housing Association 


[ GNORANCE and apathy in regard 

to housing are giving way before a 
campaign of education that is extend- 
ing toward every corner of the conti- 
nent. ‘lhe broader social vision of the 
past decade has been directed toward 
the need of safeguarding family life. 
What the family is depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the character of 
its dwelling. So we will make possible 
the acquisition not merely of shelter but 
of homes. 

During the next twelve months the 
campaign of education will be con- 
tinued. To the 133 cities which have 
now opened their eyes to facts, will be 
added many more. To the seven states 
and the thirty cities and towns in other 
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"states that have set minimum housing 
} standards during the past year or so, 
| or have raised those they already had, 
| will be added others, and of the thirty 

some will further raise their standards. 
| For experience shows that the only 
| way to improve all the dwellings of a 
| community is to set definite standards 
_ below which no dwelling may fall. And 
| it is all the homes of America in which 
| we are interested, not a selected class. 

In Detroit, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, 

| Kansas City, Mo., Portland, Ore., and 

other cities housing ordinances are 
now before the councils. These or- 
dinances will prevent the development 
of conditions that make good standards 
difficult if not practically impossible. 

_._ In some of the states—Michigan, Ohio 

| and others—it is proposed to secure the 
enactment of state housing codes that 
will set minimum standards for all cities. 

Along with this progress in improv- 
ing all dwellings—for even wealth can 
not always buy light and air, sanitary 
surroundings, privacy and _ protection 
from fire without the aid of the law and 
the public official—along with this prog- 
ress there will be an increasing. number 
of experiments in providing at moder- 
ate cost better dwellings than the law 
requires. The manufacturer is coming 
to realize that good houses mean more 

efficient workmen; the wage-earner that 
better houses mean a fairer chance for 
him and his family? the civic reformer 
that better dwellings mean a higher 
standard of citizenship; the social work- 
er that better homes mean fewer social 
problems. 

One of the recent developments has 
been the demand for good dwellings in 
many of the rapidly growing industrial 
cities. In the past workers were crowd- 
ed into cheap barracks. But this no 
longer satisfies. The bad effects not 

only upon public health and morals, but 
also upon the efficiency of the workers 
have been too evident. Several cities 
are considering ways of providing 
their wage-earners with better dwellings. 

So we may look forward to the com- 

ing year as one in which higher stand- 


ards will be set for our city dwellings, | 


in which those who have come to see 
that good housing is good business will 
go beyond the requirements of law, in 
which more people will begin to realize 
the vital importance of homes, and to 
see more clearly the distinction between 
essentials and non-essentials. 


Surveys and Exhibits 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


Russell Sage Foundation 


The veritable epidemic of social 
surveys in the last year or so’make it 
unnecessary to lay emphasis on spread- 
ing the survey idea. More important 
now is that the best uses be made of the 
idea. To this end increasing emphasis 

_ should be laid upon at least two things. 
First, a wide range of specialized 
_knowledge and experience should be 
brought to bear upon the separate prob- 
lems included in the survey—health, 
_ education, recreation, charities, crime, 
etc. 
_ Surveys are nothing if not a protest 
against guessing at the solution of 


community problems. They would sub- 
Stitute careful study of tangled social 
conditions as the only sure, and in the 
long run as the most rapid, method for 
advance. Good surveys are not only 
more useful than those not so good but 
they are harder to make. The survey 
that promises results requires ability on 
the part of survey workers to draw 
heavily upon accumulated knowledge 
and experience bearing upon each par- 
ticular problem in hand; they must have 
special equipment. This is not a reflec- 
tion upon the past, but an aim for the 
future. Such a survey cannot be made 
cheaply, for. trained and experienced 
workers cannot be thus secured. It will 
be economy to have the jobs well done. 

Second, the survey should co-operate 
closely with other organized social 
work—local, state or national. This 
ties up with the first point, for these 
organizations, particularly those of na- 
tional. scope, are accumulating the 
largest amount of knowledge and ex- 
perience in handling problems in their 
respective fields. Such co-operation 
will help toward obtaining specially 
trained workers and at far less expense 
than if paid for wholly out of local sur- 
vey funds. For example, some of the 
state universities and state boards of 
health have been found ready to assist. 

As in the case of surveys, so exhibits, 
whether concerned with health, hous- 
ing, survey, child welfare, budgets or 
what-not, should be related to the work 
of national, state and local organiza- 
tions. An exhibit is a form of pub- 
licity—its content should conform to the 
best known standards. But method and 
technique are also important. Mere 
display of photographs, maps, and plac- 
ards is not enough. 

Real driving force comes through 
presenting unified and well accented so- 
cial programs. Increasing attention 
should be directed to organization of 
material, to effective local administra- 
tion, to utilization of exhibit material 
both at the time it is first displayed and 
in new connections afterward, to in- 
vention and study of new, interesting, 
and psychologically effective graphic de- 
vices and to the recognition that well 
paid trained professional exhibit direc- 
tors are essential. 

The approach of the Panama-Pacific 
expositions at San Francisco and San 
Diego, which are emphasizing social 
welfare material, calls attention to the 
need of thoughtful consideration as to 
the effectiveness of these large-scale 
shows in advancing social programs. 
Determination of policy, not only for 
San Francisco but for other worlds’ 
fairs, may be worth working out in a 
united way by the many social organiza- 
tions doing a country-wide work. 


Public Health 


GEORGE W. GOLER, M. D. 
Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y. 


NE HUNDRED years ago the com- 
mon people were taxed for the 
benefit of the king and his court. That 
part of the money expended for public 
sanitation, water, sewers, lighting, police 
and fire protection was comparatively 
small. The sum spent for personal hy- 


giene was nothing. The situation of the 
men, the women and the children was 
but a small remove from slavery. “If 
they can’t get bread, why don't they eat 
cake,” was Marie Antoinette’s exclama- 
tion. 

Men and women worked from before 
sunrise until after sunset. Even half 
a century later when water and sewers 
and roads, other than military roads, had 
been supplied, men worked so late that 
the moon was called “the contractor’s 
lantern.” 

Now, we have done much to supply 
pure, disease-free water in abundance, 
systems of sewers and a kind of food 
inspection. We have even begun to 
take more adequate care of and to pro- 
tect the health of our children. But 
the great public, and the men, even some 
of the women in office, have not yet 
realized the value of the great child 
asset of the state. 

Nearly 25 per cent of the total popu- 
lation consists of children under 14 
years of age. To introduce these po- 
tential citizens into kinetic citizenship 
in full physical vigor, unimpaired physi- 
cally and mentally, is the great health 
advance that should be striven for in 
1914. To do this we shall have to pro- 
vide a plan whereby the child can be 
observed from birth, or even before 
birth, all through the period of infancy 
up to the time that it enters school. This 
is work for the prenatal and postnatal] 
nurse. 

At the time the child enters school it 
must be carefully examined, physically 
and mentally, before it is admitted to 
school. All through its school life it 
must be physically and mentally exam- 
ined each year until it goes out into the 
field of labor or enters the university. 

The subject matter of these examina- 
tions must be recorded upon one form 
that shall show at a glance the gross 
defects in the lifehistory of every 
child. The purpose of these examina- 
tions is not only to furnish data where- 
by the gross physical defects of vision, 
hearing, breathing, teeth, digestion, ske- 
lital and muscular systems are recorded, 
but means must be secured to correct 
these defects wherever they are found. 

To do this work for the child, pre- 
natal, and postnatal nursing, medical 
school inspection, medical school nurs- 
ing, follow-up work by the school nurse, 
the organization of dispensaries for the 
children in the schools, one dispensary 
in every school or a dispensary for each 
group of schools must be a large part 
of the definite advance striven for in 
the movement for health in 1914. 

And in addition to this, a scheme for 
organizing the public school children for 
the improvement of school sanitation 
and personal hygiene, much after that 
suggested by Helen Putnam in her book, 
School Janitors, should be early put into 
operation. We need to have better pub- 
lic sanitation and personal hygiene for 
our children, and these should include 
better housing, better food, more intelli- 
gent care of the child in the home, bet- 
ter ordered play, long childhood and 
wide-open gates of the senses and a 
clean mind, clean mouth and teeth—all 
making for a better childhood and bet- 
ter men and women, 


Editorials 


NE hundred thousand people—and no pub- 
lic library. The reference is not to a con- 
gested foreign quarter in one of our great cities; 
nor to a new town in the British Northwest; nor 
to a mountain region of sparce settlements and 
down-at-the-heel farms. The reference is to the 
capital city of one of the original thirteen colonies 
of the American commonwealth. 
No wonder the civic organizations of Richmond, 
Va., are beginning to take up the matter in 
earnest. 


URING 1913 the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, one of the branches of the newly 
formed Federal Department of Labor, issued two 
studies on occupational disease by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton. Dr. Hamilton will present the gist of 
these studies during the coming year in THE 
Survey. 

The first dealt with the hygiene of the painters’ 
industry, not only lead poisoning but poisoning 
from the use of such substances as turpentine, 
benzine and other petroleum products. The re- 
port also takes up the question of restricting or 
forbidding the use of white lead paint and the 
action of other countries in endeavoring to pre- 
vent lead poisoning among painters. 


N the second bulletin an investigation of the 
lead smelting industry is described. This 
industry is larger in the United States than in 
any other country and employs many thousands 
of men. The plants covered by the report are 
almost all of those in the country, beginning with 
the refineries at Perth Amboy and Newark, then 
taking up the refineries in and around Chicago, 
the smelters of southeastern Illinois and Missouri, 
the refinery in Omaha and the great smelters in 
Colorado, Utah and Montana. It describes an 
unorganized industry, manned largely by foreign 
immigrants with a low wage scale, a three-shift 
work day and a seven-day week. The dangers 
from dust and fumes are great, and the cases of 
lead poisoning which were discovered—and which 
represent only a fraction of the actual number— 
amount to twenty-one per hundred employed. 
The sickness and accident insurance system is 
also described. 

The expense of accident and sickness is thrown 
back almost entirely upon the men themselves, al- 
though they have no voice in the administration 
of the funds. 
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AS earlier federal bulletin contained reports 

on the pottery industry and on the 
enamelling of sanitary ware. ‘This last is a 
dangerous lead trade in the United States where © 
porcelain enamel is always made with a varying q 
proportion of lead. “Ihe. mixers and grinders of © 
the enamel and the enamellers and their helpers — 
are exposed to an atmosphere laden with ground 
glass containing lead. Their work is arduous and | 
exhausting, and there is in consequence a high © 
rate of lead poisoning among them. At the time — 
the report was made practically no efforts had — 
been instituted to protect the workmen in this in-— 
dustry in America. . 

In Tue Survey for October 4, Dr. Hamilton — 
brought into the compass of a single magazine 
article the dangers, the human wastage, and the — 
possibilities for prevention in the pottery trade— 
contrasting conditions under union and non-union ~ 
regimes, and telling of notable advances made in 
this trade in Europe and of the beginnings of sci- _ 
entific control of trade risks in this country. Those — 
who read her Leadless Glaze: What it Means 
to Pottery and Tile Workers, will look for-— 
ward keenly to the further articles in the series. 


SSS f 
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NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 
SIMON N. PATTEN— 


EF the New Year is a good time for resolutions, it 
isalsoanappropriate time to formulate plans. - 
Shall reform go on from year to year telling the 
same story, and fighting the foes of yesterday? 

A reform mayor was recently asked for his” 
program. ‘‘Program,’’ he replied, ‘‘I need none. 
I have been fighting for the same things since 
1870.’ This seems simple and clear, but it is, 
after all, a lamentable mark of stagnant thought. 
A man could be just as good in 1870 as today; 
but he could not have seen present needs, on 
planned for their realization. Programs follow 
wants, and cannot precede them. The work of 
today needs revision, not only to make it effective, 
but also to foresce future needs. | 

These facts were brought home to me by the 
results of the recent New York election. A. new 
generation is to control this great city. A mayor 
in the thirties and a group of young advisors will 
bring new blood and energy into the city adminis- 
tration. A clear choice lies before them. Shall 
they try to realize the cherished dreams of a de 
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parting generation; or shall they face the prob- 
lems of today with measures that come from to- 
_ day’s experience, and match the results we expect 
. aa instead of those we hoped for yester- 
, ay +I 

There are many ways of answering the mayor 
who desires today to realize the hopes of his youth, 
and who spends energy trying to make his city 
what it should have been in 1870, instead of what 
it might be today. Many reformers ean see this 
who cannot see that their words, phrases, and 
ideals are as antiquated as are this mayor’s plans. 
Is not the New Year a good time to free our- 
selves from the rotten under-pinning of schemes 

that might have worked decades ago, but which 
are now as badly out of place as cradles would 
be in harvest fields? 

The ideals and programs of an age are no more 
eternal than its industrial machinery. Let us lay 
flowers on their biers. Honor is due all past 
effort at attainment, even if deeds were few and 
results meager. But if we want to see the seed 
we planted blossom and bear fruit, we must not 
patch and revise. Our acts, as seed, die and live 
again in their own way. If we have no faith in 
ground, sun, and rain, it is better to keep the seed 
in closed jars, so that it may remain intact. Death 
precedes life, and the life of the next generation 
comes more from the warmth and glow of the 
new environment than from inherited ideals. 
What we have done for the soil in which new life 
grows counts for more than the poles put up to 
aid the new plants to climb. Will not plants grow 
up into the sun even if no ancestral stalks remain 
to point the way of the past? 

“‘But,’’ you will say, ‘‘nature made plants move 
toward the light; men move away from the light 
unless they are trimmed and pruned by fatherly 
eare.’’ Is it not odd that nature should have 
done so much for plants, and then changed its 
plan for men? If good physical environment will 
make a plant, why should not a good social en- 
vironment make a man? This sounds like a 
strange philosophy; but, after all, it is only carry- 
ing into morals the lessons that science is every- 
where teaching. The new comes out of the mould- 
ering dust of the old, not out of its surviving 
forms. The faster the old rots, the richer the soil 
in which the new grows. Ideals, thoughts, and 
plans must die to live again. They are only in- 
stances of one great law: without death there 
ean be no evolution. 

This would be vain talk not worthy of the New 
Year if it could not be turned from meditation to 
action. What is it that must die to live again? 
What must we let go that it may reappear in new 
forms? Why should we not ask a new generation 
to do as we have done? Why should they do as 
their inclination prompts, even though it be what 
we have often said should not be done? 

To answer these questions needs a broadening 
of vision and a greater faith than most of us 
possess. It may be pleasant in theory to have 
our cherished ideas displaced, but it is hard in 
practice to see the wilting take place without a 
resort to the watering pot. We are fond of an- 
ticipating the glories of spring, but the winter 


that comes first makes us shudder. This winter 
1s now on and tries our souls. We look back when 
we should go ahead, even if it be through banks 
of snow. What have we left behind, and what lies 
over the mountain range ahead? 

No one will, I think, be more astonished than the 
social worker when he gets into the green pastures 
ahead. He sowed philanthropies and hoped to 
reap charity organization societies. Yet in the 
land beyond people will not know what charity is, 
because no one will ask for it or take from others 
what he has not earned. He planned asylums for 
children and mothers’ pensions for widows, and 
finds himself in a land where parents and hus- 
bands live to support their own wives and chil- 
dren. He devised a multitude of schemes, wrote 
poems, and pictured ideals to keep men from sink- 
ing, and then finds himself where men love truth, 
honor, and righteousness, and choose them without 
moral coaxing. He worked hard to rehabilitate 
the the fallen or to save the lost, and awakes in 
a realm where industrial forees do not degrade, 
and social life evokes morality instead of imposing 
vice. He left a world where work was a dreary 
task, and finds himself where life is a joy, and the 
only restraints are those that check overexertion. 
His old morality taught the virtue of self-denial 
and how to say ‘‘no.’’ The new life values ac- 
tion above negation, and teaches that saying 
‘ves’? is a virtue. 


RE these two worlds so far apart that we can- 
not pass from one to the other in a genera- 
tion? Are they separated by aeons of time, or by a 
single winter? Ah, that is for us to decide. Are 
we willing to die to live again, or shall we put 
what we have in cold storage to keep it intact at 
least as long as we live? There is one word, at 
least, that I hope to see die : ‘‘rehabilitation.’’ In- 
stead of striving to restore the fallen we should let 
no one sink to a level where rehabilitation is neces- 
sary. If we cut this word out and the social 
conditions that its use implies, new programs 
would grow up in harmony with modern needs. 
Why should we give mothers’ pensions when what 
we need is long life for fathers? One live father 
is worth more than a dozen widows’ pensions. 
And so girls that earn ten dollars a week are of 
more value than all the minimum-wage laws that 
ean be devised. To make Americans efficient is 
a better end to seek than the exclusion of the down- 
trodden workers of other races. 

Three ideals loom up. big in the new program— 
health, efficiency, and family integrity. Oh, for 
some way to make social workers see this last end 
clearly, so that they would strive tor a real up- 
building instead of a delayed and hopeless re- 
habilitation! Why should we stand by and see 
the cruel grind of anti-social forces draw a family 
down to the depths of poverty and moral degrada- 
tion, and then open soup-kitchens and moral sun- 
parlors to reinstate them to their former in- 
tegrity? Would not the other process be the 
more humane and practical? I think so, and I 
hope that the younger generation now coming to 
their own, who also reap the fruitage of our ill- 
directed but earnest efforts, will reach the fallen 
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before they fall, and save the good before it is 
contaminated by the bad. Let the fallen be cared 
for by those who made them fall. Our interest is 
in youth, life, health, and efficiency—in the breath 
of hope, not in the groan of despair. 

This program will at least fit the new conditions 
and show that death is not death, but new life. 
We go that it may come. We die that others 
may live. Beyond the mountains and the snow 
is a land that we can see from afar, even if we 
cannot enter. Better be a Moses seeing what 
others can enjoy than a worshiper of idols that 
once were gods, but now are merely crumbling 
clay. Any food is better than the pickled rem- 
nants of ancient creeds. 


PRODUCTIVE CO-OPERATION IN 
NORTH ITALY 


JOSEPH LEE 


NE of the most inspiring articles I ever saw, 
because telling of facts which are in them- 
selves an inspiration, is that by John L. Mat- 
thews called Capitalizing Character in a recent 
issue of Harper’s Magazine. The article gives 
an account of the wonderful development of co- 
operative work in northern Italy, a development 
the scope of which I do not believe even those 
of us who have seen the words Societa Coopera- 
tiva over the little stores throughout that region 
have begun to appreciate. 

Reading the article has reminded me of a con- 
versation I had nearly twenty years ago with a 
young Venetian gondolier. I had undertaken to 
tell him a little about democracy, which he took 
meekly, but remarked next day apropos of noth- 
ing in particular: ‘‘We had a republic here in 
Venice for fifteen hundred years.’’ ‘This piece 
of information he followed up by telling me 
of a set of working masons who had saved up 
their money, a frank at a time, for years until 
they were able to go into business on their own 
account, and who were then engaged in building 
houses on contract, or, when no contract offered, 
putting them.up on speculation and selling them. 

Mr. Matthew’s first two paragraphs tell a good 
deal of the story: 


ps ‘‘Wherever one travels through the north 
of Italy he sees large or small groups of 
workingmen, skilled or unskilled, with no pa- 
drone to drive them, making roads, carting 
the gravel from beds of torrents, construct- 
ing steam railways for the government, erect- 
ing big apartment houses for the working 
people to live in, extending their operations 
to every sort of trade by organizing them- 
selves into co-operative socicties to under- 
take big contracts. Binding themselves to- 
gether to work for themselves and for one 
another, paving their own wages, carrying 
the responsibility of properly fulfilling their 
contract, and depositing a fund to guarantee 
its completion, they eliminate the intervening 
contractors entirely, saving the middleman’s 
profit to divide among themselves in propor- 


tion to the amount of work which each man 
has contributed and to the existing wage 
seale for his trade. 
their own employers, they have in their own 
“work eliminated the strike. 

“The labor co-operative society is the 
latest and furthest advance .of collectivism 
today, and some forms of it in Italy are 
unique. Ask these laborers about their work, 
how they are holding together, how they se- 
cured the contract and tlie necessary guaran- 
tee to obtain it, how they have been able to 
purchase all the machinery required to carry 
it out, and they will tell you that there is a 
co-operative bank in the neighboring city to 
which they belong, with which their contract 
is deposited, and which advances them from 
month to month the necessary funds for 
equipment, supplies, and wages.’’ 


Mr. Matthews then proceeds to give a very in- 
teresting account of the Italian co-operative 
banks, of which there are now 900, the losses of 
which in Lombardy for all causes have been six- 
hundredths of one per cent, and this without gov- 
ernment inspection until recently. 

The workmen’s organization began with the 
carters who haul gravel out of the river beds for 
road building. Those in the province of Bologna 
now do all the contracting for themselves. One 
little piece of work that labor co-operatives have 
undertaken is the construction of a new railway 
terminal in Milan, a forty-million-dollar job, in- 


Having now become ~ 


volving the employment by workingmen of able 


engineers and architects. 
Here in these co-operative societies of north Italy 


is industrial democracy in actual operation, This | 


is the thing itself, the thing for which everything 
else seems merely preparation. When people 
can finance their own work and pay themselves, 
‘‘Carry their fortunes in their own strong arms,”’ 
be their own boss and employer, we can consider 
the industrial organization problem solved and 


-take up the next thing. 


This actual regaining of his own job by the 
workingman, restoring to life the great values 
that spring from direct interest in the result of 
one’s own labor is in the particularly valuable 
form of team play. The men, as Mr. Matthews 
says of the Milan railroad, are ‘‘working with 4 
pride. in their own skill, so that the part which 
stands completed is a testimony to their effi- 
ciency.’? They are ‘‘trying individually and col- 
lectively to show that they are as capable of man- 
aging their own job as is the private contractor.’” 

Mr. Matthews well sums the whole matter in 
his last paragraph: 


“‘Democracy financing itself is a matter of 
financial moment not alone for its first service 


but for the possibility it affords to collective — 


industrial undertakings. In _ co-operative 
banking lies a source of enrichment, not only 


of material wealth but of character, and the 


education of the common man to the man- 
agement and investment of a common trust.’” 


YOUNG WORKING GIRLS 


By Robert A. Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 185 
‘pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tue 

Survey $1.09. 

Young Working 
Girls offers the essen- 
tial substance of much 
evidence and opinion 
gathered from social 
settlements to solve 
the question, “What 
is best for young 
working girls?” Nec- 
essarily it also de- 
scribes the young 
working girl of today, 
‘her family, and her 
usual way of life. 

Settlement workers are apt to have a 
marked distrust of tradition and con- 
ventionality. They are seldom them- 
selves parents and neither their reputa- 
tion nor their matérial welfare is de- 
pendent upon the people among whom 
they live. So they look upon prob- 
lems of life from a remarkably external 
and untrammelled position. 

Their book, therefore, is singularly 
impressive and valuable in its unhesi- 
tating corroboration of some age old 
traditions. It takes as undeniable that 
- there is in virginity an extraordinary 
tendency to self-protection and inno- 
cence, an inexplicable barrier of purity 
and modesty. (Comus.) We may say 
this is the working of a human impulse 
to self-protection or of a human im- 
pulse to race conservation. We may 
name it virtue, we may ascribe it to a 
guardian angel’s influence—‘“some call it 
evolution and others call it God.” But 
the fact is there—woman is oftenest 
good; and when she is good she has a 
strange, indescribable, uncomprehended 
effect for good upon men. 


Opinions of 
Settlement 
Workers 


But, there is a tragic limit to this | 


self-protection and therefore every 
young girl needs protection from with- 
out—as indeed all women need it. And 
by all odds a good home is a young 
girl’s best protection. It is set down in 
a book of 1913, endorsed by the whole 
free settlement world, that young girls 
should not go about unattended, that 
they should not be allowed to have their 
own way, and that good, careful parents 
are the best friends a girl can have. / 
The book’s greatest value lies in its 
simplicity, its truthfulness and its re- 
liability. It is written with notable bal- 
ance of careful restricting clauses, 
showing in how temperate and practical 
a way the material has been handled, 
albeit the English of the book displays 
the curious disrespect for language, or 
ignorance of it, just now so common 
among educated people. : 
One sees a good many other things 
in the book which are not intended to 
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be set forth. By inference one may 
gather how muddled and unclarified our 
current notions of human nature are, 
how confused by the old Pauline voca- 
bulary, how empirical, how patchy. 
And again, how fuddled we are about 
the meaning of moral and immoral and 
about the nature, relation and origin of 
good and evil, how we still cling to the 
preposterous notion that the world used 
to be better than it is now, and how pie- 
bald is our conception of love. It brings 
out the prevalence of the idea that a 
promise of marriage gives a right to 
marital relations; and the strength of 
the notion that freedom means doing as 
you please. It brings home, too, some 
easily forgotten principles. 

Always and constantly through the 
book two factors shine indispensable to 
upward growth—leadership and personal 
contact.. Insistently by statement and 
inference the book warns us that moral 
growth comes by personal influence 
through trust, admiration, imitation and 
emulation. 

The magic efficacy of the right person 
is the secret of educational success. 

There are good sensible suggestions 
about clubs and friendships, and plenty 
of information about current conditions. 
Indeed, the book is as useful as a rule- 
book in baseball and as right-minded as 
“The Conduct of Life.” To read it is 
somehow like having a conversation 
with Benjamin Franklin. 


ANNIE W. ALLEN. 


YOUNG DELINQUENTS 


By Mary G. Burnett. Methuen and 
Company. 222 pp. Price $85; by 
mail of THe Survey $.95. 

Two hundred plus 
pages compact of use- 
ful information about 
young delinquents and 
the present stage of 


English 


Juvenile 


Delinquents || their treatment in 
England. The first 
sentence, declaring 


that “Recent investi- 
gations have shown 
that juvenile delin- 
quency increases in 
4 direct proportion to 
population,” states a discouraging fact 
of our civilization and a criticism of our 
reclamation methods. But it strikes the 
keynote of the book, which aims to point 
out certain inadequacies of reformatory 
and industrial schools. 

After mentioning briefly some well 
recognized causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, and summarizing the evolution 
of institutional treatment of such of- 
fenders in England the book gives a 
description of different English insti- 
tutions, reformatory and industrial, in 
their organization, control, and interior 
procedure, their plan of housing, cloth- 
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ing, and dieting, of discipline, discharge, 
and subsequent supervision of pupil de- 
linquents. The defects of these schools, 
the author believes, are due mainly to 
scanty pecuniary support, poor equip- 
ment, and superannuated staff assistants, 
to plethora of sentiment with paucity 
of science, and to indefiniteness and mis- 
direction of the industrial training given 
or attempted. 

It is, however, refreshing to discover 
in this book indications of a tendency 
to break away from the bondage of tra- 
ditional reliance on retributive punish- 
ment and mere wordy persuasion for 
corrective purposes. But neither in 
England nor in America is there even 
yet a due appreciation of the culture 
that comes only by doing, and of the 
character that consists in the creating of 
habits. 

American readers who are to any de- 
gree interested in our institutions for 
defectives and delinquents, can but be 
interested in this book. Readers of phil- 
anthropic turn will find it stimulative to 
their philanthropy. The casual reader 
may derive’ from it instructive sugges- 
tions. Mayhap, too, he will feel an influ- 
ence awakening him to needed improve- 
ments. For improvement is. needed in 
our governmental control and direction 
of both common and institutional schools 
for dependent and delinquent children, 
Perhaps, too, this casual reader will more 
fully realize the promise of the juveniles 
as a field for betterment efforts. 


Z. R. Brockway. 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS—A CONTRIBU- 

TION TO PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE 

By Ida M. Cannon, R. N. Survey As- 

sociates, Inc., Publishers for Russell 

Sage Foundation.! 258 pp. Price, 

postpaid $1.50. 

Miss Cannon has 
written a book full of 
suggestion and infor- 
mation for those who 
are engaged in the 
work of social serv- 
ice through the hos- 
pital. The | skilled 
worker will find here 
the results of actual 
experience in the 
Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and of 
observation of the methods of other 
great institutions. 

But one interested in modern philan- 
thropy and its ways will find much more 
than this in the modest little volume. 
Back of the technique is a philosophy 
that shines through it and inspires it. 
I do not know where the discerning 
reader could go to get a better idea of 
the inner spirit of the modern move- 
ment. 


Conspiring for 
Health and 
Efficiency 
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We talk much of the need of co- 
operation. Many people assume that 
this means little more than a good- 
humored willingness to “get together.” 
All sorts of mergers are proposed in 
the interest of economy of effort. It 
is taken for granted that the sum of 
our various ignorances will be social 
wisdom. 

Miss Cannon presents to us an actual 
case of co-operation and makes us see 
clearly why it is effective. Social work 
in hospitals implies the voluntary co- 
operation of three orders of persons; 
namely, physicians, nurses and trained 
social workers. But before such co- 
operation can be effected a great deal 
of preliminary work has to be done. One 
cannot imagine such a relation as that 
which she describes as existing between 
the old-fashioned doctor and the old- 
fashioned nurse and the old-fashioned 
charity worker. 

On the one side would be the pro- 
fessional man giving his orders, and on 
the other unskilled assistants obeying as 
well as, with their limited understand- 
ing, they were able. 

Miss Cannon takes for granted an al- 
together different relation. There are 
three professions represented, and each 
has a contribution to make to the com- 
mon cause. There is a possibility of 
a real consultation between experts. 
We are made to see that success de- 
pends on severe and scientific training. 
The problems so far as they are medical 
belong to the physician; but when they 
become “medical-social problems” he 
must call in consultants who are more 
skilled than, himself in social science 
and in its practical applications. 

No. one who is dealing directly with 
the work of hospitals can afford to neg- 
lect Miss Cannon’s book. The larger 
public will find it full of suggestions. 
What of the social work of the church, 
or the social work of the school? What 
of the possibilities of university exten- 
sion ? 

Does not the experience of the hos- 
pital throw light on the reason for the 
failures of so many attempts of these 
institutions to enlarge their spheres of 
influence? JI think that the difficulty 
has been too little reciprocity. A 
church will, for example, attempt to di- 
rect social work without thinking it 
necessary to get expert advice, or use 
the methods which have been the re- 
sults of the best experience. 

Miss Cannon’s book opens up possi- 
bilities of real co-operation between 
skilled workers. It can hardly fail to 
inspire new efforts on the part of people 
of good will to acquire the necessary 
skill. 

SamMurL McCuorp CroTHers. 


OUT OF THE MUCK 


By Lincoln Steffens. Hillacre Book- 
house. Price $.25; by mail of THe 
Survey $.27. 

The author carries his philosophy of 
non-resistance into the realm of maga- 
zine publication and urges that to sup- 
press free expression of personal opin- 
ion is a barrier to progress and a viola- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of good 
will to all men. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By C. O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
The Macmillan Company. 222 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THE SURVEY 
$1.34. 


In proving to be 


F | true for two coun- 

2 ties what almost 

ie te every well-informed 

and the person believed to 
Church 


be true for most of 
the country | but 
could not prove, Mr. 
Gill and Mr, Pin- 
chot have done a 
piece of work of 
real value. More- 
over, Mr. Gill has 
done useful service of a pioneer sort in 
devising practicable methods of investi- 
gating rural conditions as reflected in 
and reflecting the country church. 

That the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America should 
have had published under its authority 
a book the sub-title of which is “The 
decline of its [the country church’s] 
influence and the remedy” is significant, 
for frankness in admitting the deplor- 
able condition of the country church is 
comparatively rare. And some organi- 
zations concerned with the future of 
the country church have found that a 
policy of honest frankness does not pay. 
The Gill-Pinchot book, however, states 
candidly and proves conclusively that as 
far as Windsor County, Vermont, and 
Tompkins County, New York, are con- 
cerned, the country church has steadily 
declined in influence for the past twenty 
years. In the two decades, church ex- 
penditures in the two counties, express- 
ed in dollars, indicated a slight gain, 
but when translated correctly into terms 
of purchasing power, they showed a dis- 
tinct loss. While membership was mak- 
ing a trifling gain, church attendance 
suffered a reduction so marked and con- 
sistent as to be positively alarming. In- 
deed, one great proof of the value of 
the book is the fact that the returns 
from the two counties bear each other 
out. For this close correspondence, Mr. 
Gill’s intelligence and ingenuity in 
choosing his. method of investigation, 
and his. extreme and laborious care in 
following it out, are unquestionably re- 
sponsible. 

Definitely and statistically the volume 
proves that the actual, if not the nom- 
inal, pay of ministers has declined, and 
that their educational equipment is not 
often adequate. 

The remedies which the writers bring 
forward are fully in accordance with 
the concensus of intelligent opinion 
upon the subject. To this phase of the 
question the book’s contribution is the 
conclusive evidence that poor soil and 
poor farm conditions mean a weak 
church, and the emphatic statement 
that if the country church is to succeed 
it must bring itself into accord with the 
conception of religion which regards 
the common welfare, not as a by-pro- 
duct, but as a direct and essential ob- 
ject of the church’s endeavor. Mr. Gill 
and Mr. Pinchot recognize that the 
weaknesses of American country life 
are the weaknesses of the church—that 
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the inability of the farmers to work to- 
gether and to play together is reflected 
in or reflects the weakness of the church 
which attempts to deal wholly with in- 
dividuals, and that this same individual- 
ism has stood in the way of the appar- 
ently necessary consolidation or feder- 
ation of churches 
communities. A significant fact in this 
connecticn is that among the small com- 
munities those with the single church 
are the only ones with the spirit of good 
cheer in church matters. The only 
township in Windsor county which has 
made a real gain in church attendance, 
and also a gain in benevolence and 
church expenditures, is a one-church 
township; another one-church township 
stands second in these respects. 

It is unfortunate that the book is 
badly organized and shows no evidence 
of the work of a trained statistician. 
The readeris somewhat inclined to 
doubt the statemert that Windsor 
county, Vermont, the scene» of much 
religious activity of a very unusual 
type, and Tompkins county, New York, 
the seat of the very vital College of 
Agriculture of Cornell University, are 
typical. Granting, however, that these 
two counties are characteristic of New 
England and New York, how about the 
Middle West, the real West, and the 
South, sections in’ which the country 
church is very different? In any dis- 
cussion of this question the reader 
must remember, as the writers of this 
book apparently do not remember, that 
in the South the country church is still 
a very real factor in country life. Al- 
though this doubt of the real signific- 
ance of the study may cast something 
of a shadow over the whole book, it 
cannot obscure the worth of the rightly 
called “Gill method” of investigation. 

WarrREN DuNHAmM FosTrER. 


DIRECTORY OF CHARITABLE AND BENE- 
VOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Compiled by Hiram Worcester Slack. 
St. Paul. The Amherst H. Wilder 
Charity. 615 pp. Price $1. 


eee ery This directory is 


one of the most com- 
plete of its kind. In 
addition to the civic 
and charitable agen- 
cies usually listed 
in such 
books, it includes la- 
bor unions, gymmnas- 
iums, mutual benefit 
and savings societies, 
improvement associa- 
tions and commercial 
Descriptions of the functions of 


Good Features 
of a Charities 
Directory 


clubs. 
the various municipal departments are 
also given. 

Especially valuable features are to be 


found in the two appendices. The first 
explains where applicants for various 
kinds of help should be referred. For 
instance, it suggests that homeless men 
in need of transportation should be sent 
to the Associated Charities; if in need 
of hospital treatment, to the city doctor; 
if suffering from consumption, to the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Committee, etc. 
second appendix, prepared by two at- 
torneys of St. Paul, contains brief state- 
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ments of the provisions of such of the 
city ordinances and state laws as may 
be of help to social workers. Among 
the topics thus treated are public health, 
domestic relations, labor, children and 
minors, dependents, etc. 

The directory is a piece of work 
well done. Knowledge of a city’s re- 
sources is essential to successful social 


“work. This book is meeting a real need 


in St. Paul. In publishing it the Am- 
herst H. Wilder Charity has interpreted 
its charter in a constructive and useful 
way. 

Karu DE SCHWEINITZ. 


THE PRICE OF INEFFICIENCY 


By Frank Koester. Sturgis & Walton 
Co. 439 pp. Price $2.00; by mail 
of THe Survey $2.15. 


This book is a se- 
vere indictment of 
our governmental, in- 
dustrial, and _ social 
affairs by a German 
who, familiar with 
the developments 
which have taken 
place in recent years 
in his own country, 
and now a resident 
of this country, is 
naturally inclined to 
make unfavorable comparisons. He 
seems to forget that Germany is the 
product of more than one thousand 
years’ development, whereas the United 
States has had but a little more than 
one hundred years of governmental and 
industrial advance. 

The long schedule of costs of ineffic- 


A German’s 
Arraignment 
of America 


iency caused by our doing things dif-— 


ferently from the way Mr. Koester 
thinks we should do them, is, of ‘course, 
his own estimate, and like all such esti- 
mates, it may or may not be far afield. 
For one cannot always be sure that any 
change which means a present saving 
in one direction may not finally mean 
increased cost in another. 

Mr. Koester says that efficiency must 
be the fundamental basis for all future 
permanent advance—a ‘sentiment which 
we seem to have heard before. As 
the efficiency movement has struck this 


country with force, there is some hope | 


that before long we may strike a gait 
in the 
van with Germany. 

There is no doubt that Germany’s edu- 
cational system, military discipline, pa- 
ternal supervision of the sanitation of 
industrial establishments, control of in- 
surance of employes, all lead to the de- 
velopment of a strong, healthy national 
working class, and when to these there 
is added the development of a high 
moral character, the result is a nation 
well-nigh impregnable to attack. 

It is a rather far cry from Germany 
to America in such development, yet 
America has made advances in the last 
ten years which augur well for the fu- 
ture. Some of America’s advances Ger- 
many herself has sought to imitate. 
Groups of the foremost German educa- 
tors, economists, and industrialists—ap- 
parently not including Mr. Koester—visit 
this country to study methods and con- 


ditions and gain from them “points” 
even for the Fatherland. 

As remedies for our shortcomings, 
Mr. Koester suggests that we revise our 
educational system, improve our moral 
training, develop vocational guidance, 
establish better relations between em- 
ployers and employes. 


Can it be that Mr. Koester has hap- 


pened not to read a scientific, sociologi- 
cal, educational, or trade magazine dur- 
ing the past decade or so? It would be 
rather difficult to find a paper of any 
one of these types which has not largely 
reported progress and plan in precisely 
the directions indicated by Mr. Koester. 
Further, we have co-operative stores 
and communal manufacturing; we have 
experiments in national employment 
agencies though not yet to the point of 
keeping tab on everybody from the hour 
he enters our country till the hour he 
leaves it. 

Really, it looks as though America 
and Germany, despite their difference in 
years, were, after all, starting from 
pretty nearly the same scratch line. 


Wee Beta ORTER. 


HISTORY OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By William C. Heffner. Holzapfel 
Publishing Co. 302 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.09. 


Dr. Heffner has 
given us in his study 
A State of the poor relief 
legislation in Penn- 
sylvania, a much 
needed summary of 
the situation in that 
state. He has done 
more than this. He 
has laid the basis for 
constructive and. uni- 
fying legislation and 
has pointed out the 
need of similar careful studies in other 
states. In most parts of the Union our 
poor law has grown up without fore- 
thought or consideration and today we 
find ourselves overwhelmed by the mass 
of unco-ordinated, overlapping legisla- 
tion. This is notably true in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As in the English statutes of Edward 
VI and Elizabeth, which the colonists 
followed, the duty of relieving the needy 
and distressed was placed upon local 
authorities, the township being substi- 
tuted for the parish. This was essenti- 
ally outdoor relief, but coupled with it 
grew up a system of indoor and alms- 
house help. The latter required the co- 
operation of larger units and as a re- 
sult the county system was superimposed 
on the old district one. Some parts of 
the state, especially those settled by 
New Englanders, retained the old form, 
and as a result we today have the two 
systems in many places. Until the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1873, 
the legislature passed special laws ap- 
plying to only one district or to one 
county so that every poor district 
is governed by its own special act as 
each general act since the adoption of 
the last constitution has provided that 
existing conditions shall be continued. 

The poor law commission of 1890 


Legislating 
for its Poor 


made a very careful study of the situa- 
tion and submitted a uniform bill mak- 
ing the county the unit and providing 
for the appointment of a state commis- 
sioner to supervise the giving of relief 
throughout the state. This bill failed 
of passage and as nothing has been 
done since that time, Pennsylvania is 
still struggling with a system long out- 
grown. 

This development the author has 
given to us in detail. He has carefully 
and accurately summarized the material 
that is available. 

He is-to be praised for privately print- 
ing the result of his work and making 
available this material at a financial loss 
to himself. 

The style is unfortunately cumber- 
some, however, and it is at times ex- 
ceedingly difficult to understand. More- 
over, it would have been a distinct gain 
if Dr. Heffner had followed his sug- 
gestion of state supervision with a short 
sketch of the results accomplished in 
Indiana by this system and the resulting 
decrease in the amount and in the num- 
ber of the recipients of public relief. 
The study might also be improved by 
the addition of a bibliography and a list 
of statutes. 

In spite of these minor weaknesses, 
it is a valuable historical study, and is 
recommended to all who administer the 
poor law or who are interested in its 
efficient administration. 


ALEXANDER FLEISHER. 


THE WALLED CITY 
By Edward H. Williams, M.D. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 250 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.11. 


This is an interest- 
ing and readable 


Care of story of hospitals for 
Criminal the criminai insane, 
Insane based partly on the 


author’s experience 
at Matteawan and 
partly on events that 
have occurred in oth- 
er similar institutions. 
The book is written 
without any. definite 
purpose of social re- 
form. Here and there it contains ac- 
counts of reprehensible practices, such 
as the excessive use of hypodermic in- 
jections; but these are in each case 
spoken of as former practices now 
abandoned for milder, more hygienic 
methods. The story is simply and di- 
rectly told, and illustrated by many inci- 
dents recognizable to one accustomed 
to visiting and inspecting hospitals for 
the insane as highly probable and pre- 
sumably true. 

An interesting and instructive chap- 
ter works out the psychological se- 
quences leading to those occasional re- 
laxations of vigilance on the part of 
officers and guards which often ter- 
minate in escapes or in serious troubles, 
such as assaults, or even murder. 

The description of the daily routine 
of a hospital ward is applicable to other 
institutions besides those for the crim- 
inal insane, and is a fair account of the 
normal course of events. The author 
shows how it is possible to control and 
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guard, even insane criminals, without 
cruelty or excessive severity. 

The book may be of distinct service 
for it conveys a sane and moderate 
statement of a necessary institution con- 
cerning which the general public knows 
very little or has ideas which usually 
exaggerate and distort the actual facts. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


GREEKS IN AMERICA 


By Thomas Burgess. Sherman, 
French & Co. 256 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.48. 

The author of this 
account of one of the 
most interesting of 
the newer immigrant 
races to the United 
States is strongly pro- 
Greek in his sympa- 
thies, and draws much 
of his information 
from Greek sources. 
Out of fourteen chap- 
ters, five almost en- 
tirely, and others in 
part, are admittedly based upon the writ- 
ings or dictation of the author of a 
Greek-American guide. The chief value 
of the book lies in the emphasis placed 
upon this viewpoint and in some inter- 
esting biographies of famous Greek- 
Americans in the last chapters. It is 
also distinguished by the clerical out- 
look of the author. 


H. P. FArIrcHILp. 


A Recent 
Immigrant 
Race 
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HERE had not been so much sup- 

pressed excitement in the house since 
I was a little child. Grandfather ex- 
changed meaning glances with everyone 
near him;\mother and Jack were joy- 
ously happy; and even old Chloe took 
an active part in whispered conversa- 
tions. But whenever I approached I was 
‘greeted with silence and broad smiles. 
Surely I was warranted in thinking that 
something unusual was about to happen. 

But we hung the stockings as always, 
and piled on the table the gifts for the 
little nieces and nephews. Almost un- 
consciously Jack and I gravitated to- 
ward my Children’s Corner, where we 
have hung pictures of Baby Stuart, the 
Strawberry Girl, and a dozen other be- 
witching baby faces. I knew the same 
thought was passing through both our 
minds. It had saddened us for five 
years—if only we could fill a pair of 
tiny socks and see the joy of our own 
child in the morning. 

That night I was awakened by an 
unfamiliar sound. I roused Jack to tell 
him that if I were a child I should have 
been sure that it was Santa and his ten 
tiny reindeer. But he seemed uninter- 
ested and whispered: 
sleep, so we can get up early in the 
morning.” 

The next time I heard the queer noise 
Jack was gone. It was five o’clock, and 
I found the whole family, kimonoed and 
effervescent, hurrying down stairs. 


My Best Christmas Gift 


BY A CONTRIBUTOR 


“Aurry back to™ 


Here 


Father opened the library door. 
was the same scene that had greeted me 
every Christmas morning since I could 
remember, bulging stockings and allur- 
ing packages outlined against the old 


white marble fireplace. No, something 
was different; there were no logs in the 
fireplace, but, instead, a basket. And 
in the basket something moved. The 
light came on as I leaned forward. 
Could it be? It was—a baby! A wee 
mite of a baby, a dear, live, stretching 
baby ! 

She was in my arms; 
hold her; reverence and wonder filled 
my soul. No one dared speak, no one 
could see quite clearly. I hid my face 
near hers, 

She was the first to find a voice and 
it was mighty in proportion to her size. 
I think I felt more helpless than she, 
but I patted her and loved her; the 
queer crying stopped and her wonder- 
ing eyes with their mysterious depths 
rested upon me. 

But her cry had broken the spell, and 
the family all talked at once. Mother 
made me understand, “It was Jack’s own 
idea,” she said. ‘‘We’ve been going to 
the Placing Out Society.” 

The love that little child impelled is 
far beyond my comprehension. Her 
tiny hands clutched at my heart, and I 
prayed that I might guide her into the 
spirit of the Baby born so many years 
ago in Bethlehem. 


it was sweet to 


WIDOWS’ PENSION DISCUSSION 

To THE Eprror: Lest there might be 
misinterpretation of a portion of the 
report in THE Survey of December 13 
regarding the Maryland Conference of 
Charities and Correction, I wish to 
state that my part of the discussion did 
not mean the presentation of the results 
of the investigation being made by the 
executive committee of the conference 
on the relief of destitute widows with 
children in New York, but a very gen- 
eral and indefinite discussion of a few 
of the factors therein involved in their 
application elsewhere. 


New York. Francis H. McLean. 


HOUSING PENSIONERS 
To THE Epiror: One of the most 
valued directors of the St. Louis Jew- 
ish Educational and Charitable Asso- 
ciation—a physician of unquestioned 


ability, an editor and a lover of his fel- 
low men, who is genuinely interested in 
his work as a director—believes that he 
has the right plan for providing suitable 
homes for the pensioners of the organ- 


ization. I shall not state here what I 
think of the plan. I wish to place it 
before my fellow social workers, in the 
hope that they will give their opinions 
of it. 

His argument is as follows: We have 
a number of families and individuals 
whose rents we pay. We have others 
whom we pension regularly and who pay 
their own rent, either in full or in part, 
out of these allowances. They all live 
under housing conditions with which we 
are dissatisfied. Some of them are sick. 
Our visiting nurse and our physician 
have to tread all over the district to 
reach them. They lose a great deal of 
time which could be devoted to more 
and better work. The volunteer friend- 


ly visitors, too, would find it easier to 
make their visits if they did not have to 
cover many blocks. 

He suggests therefore that one or 
more adjoining houses be rented by the 
association for these “regulars.” The 
plumbing would be good, the premises 
be kept clean by a person in charge, 
and sanitary rules would be strictly en- 
forced. It would even be possible to use 
a central heating plant and thereby save 
time and money and increase comfort. 
Vaults would be done away with, and 
sanitary appliances be installed. Bath- 
ing facilities would be provided. In a 


word our “regulars” would have what 
we can not give them under present 
conditions. In the long run it would 


probably be cheaper to house them un- 
der these proper conditions than it is 
now. 

I have given the gist of his argu- 
ment. Is he right or is he wrong? 
Would you as a social worker and friend 
of the needy introduce such a scheme 
in your city? Tell me why you would 
introduce it, or reasons why you would 
not do so. 

Oscar LEONARD. 
[Supt. United Jewish Educational and 
Charitable Associations. | 


St. Louis. 


LYNN 


To THE Eprror: Children carrying 
banners inscribed “Vote—Yes, and Keep 
Father in Lynn,” were seen in the 
streets of Lynn during the license cam- 
paign just closed—license, by a majority 
of 58 after six years of “No.” 

L. M. H. Jewett. 

Melrose, Mass. 


CHINA READY FOR SOCIAL WORK 


To THE EpriTor: It has been my good 
fortune for the last six years to have 
THE Survey among the magazines that 
regularly come to,me. The very fact 
that I am away from America and in 
missionary, work, Christian and social, 
for another people has made me feel a 
special responsibility for maintaining 
connections with social work at home. I 
have found much to interest and stim- 
ulate me in the material presented in 
THE SURVEY. 

I firmly believe that the time is almost 
here when China will be able to enter 
upon social work for her own good, 
and that Christian work should empha- 
size in the truest way and support with 
all the power of religion that form of 
work. It should adapt its methods to 
that end. For these varied reasons I am 
glad to send a simple word of apprecia- 
tion for the work you are doing at home 
and for the help you give me. 

L. C. Porter. 


[North China Union College. ] 
Tungchon, Chih-li. 


TRAIN MATRONS 


To tne Eprror: This is a new title 
for a new idea. It plans to place a con- 
secrated woman on every through train 
and on all trains entering our great 
cities for the better protection of girls 
and young women traveling alone. 
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It is stated that in 1912, some 1,500 
girls disappeared from through trains 
between New York and Chicago. Too 
many of these young people are in ig- 
norance not only of the dangers: which 
await them in our great cities, but of 
those which they meet when traveling 
alone. 

Wheiher . Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish, an efficient woman would be of 
untold service not only to the class for 
whom the white slaver is lying in wait, 
but for elderly women and others prone 
to car sickness and who are in need of 
help in many ways. 

It is strange that the railroads have 
neglected special care in this way to 
the hundreds of women travelers. 
They seem to have overlooked the fact 
that such women would attract travel 
from tens of thousands of girls whose 
parents would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the protection afforded by 
train matrons, and so offset the addi- 
tional expense. It is likely that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
more readily grant an increase in rates 
if it knew that the women of the coun- 
try were receiving this extra care. 

General Booth of London has ex- 
pressed personal interest in the plan and 
a number of other people have also 
given it promise of support, notably the 
women’s clubs of Minnesota which will 
lay it before their ‘national body. 

I shall be glad to correspond with 
those interested. 

J. W. Hamirton. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


“THE SPECTER OF MALINGERING”’ 


To rae Epitor: I have read with 
much interest, in THr Survey of Octo- 
ber 25, I. M. Rubinow’s editorial on The 
Specter of Malingering. 

Attention should be called to the para- 
graph in the editorial containing the 
statement that in Germany, “voluntary 
sick insurance everywhere shows a 
higher sick rate than compulsory sick 
insurance in the very same insurance 
organizations.” 

Under the German sickness insurance 
law, only those workmen are compul- 
sorily insured whose incomes are below 
a definite maximum. If the employe’s 
financial status improves and his an- 
nual income rises above this maximum, 
he no longer comes under the compul- 
sory sickness insurance scheme. He 
may, however, continue his insurance 
voluntarily. Similarly, for certain other 
causes, workmen may be transferred 
from the compulsory to the voluntary 
group. - 

German experience has shown that 
those who avail themselves of this right 
to continue in the insurance scheme after 
they have passed out of the compul- 
sorily insured class are largely workmen 
who know themselves to be in a sub- 
normal state of health. In insurance 
parlance, there is a distinct selection 


against the insurance scheme. In 
other words, the voluntary  insur- 
ance feature is patronized almost 


entirely by, men and women who are 
ill. This accounts for the fact that the 
sickness rate is higher in the voluntary 
group than in the compulsory group, 
which represents all elements of the 


population, the healthy ones as well as 
the sick ones. 
Lee K. FRANKEL. 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Allow me to com- 
ment on your editorial by I. M. Rub- 
inow in your issue of October 25. 

This meets with my views entirely on 
the subject of malingering. I read an 
article by Friedensburg and I have 
heard arguments put forth by the Lia- 
bility Insurance Companies on the sub- 
ject of malingering, but in my experi- 
ence extending over a _ period of ten 
years in the relief department of a steel 
castings plant, I have found very few 
cases of actual deliberate malingering. 
I believe this subject, however, should 
be given more attention as too much in- 
fluence has been brought to bear before 
the public tending to show that malin- 
gering is common among workingmen. 
I do not believe personally that this 
is the case and this editorial, short as 
it is, has been one of: the first articles 
that has come to my attention putting 
this subject in the proper light. 

F, G. BENNETT. 

[Safety Department Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company. ] 

Columbus, O. 


A WELCOME GIFT 


To THE Epiror: Because this one is 
to be my last Christmas in here (the 
fifth one), and because I am to be en- 
abled to mingle in the free-world popu- 
lace shortly thereafter the warden has 
permitted me to write several special 
letters for Christmas. 

I am a “Spug” by force and not by in- 
clination. All my giving must of neces- 
sity consist of words coming to the re- 
cipients via Uncle Sammy’s: letter-car- 
rier Santas. But what I do send is 
part of myself. It is real, and sincere, 
and full of earnest solicitations. 

My letter to you is written at this 
early date because I am helped to make 
it more Christmasy through your own 
Survey. The December number just 
reached me, and now I can send you a 
present with my letter. And it is a 
present which, I hope, you will consider 
with not less favor than if it had been 
one you could touch and feel and handle. 

I am sure you are proud’of your De- 
cember Survey. You should be that— 
you may well be that. It is a tremend- 
ously splendid number. From an editor- 
ial, typographical and literary stand- 
point it is the last word in periodical 
conception for serious-minded folk. 
You have set yourself a splendidly big 
task when you brought out your week- 
ly. From week to week it has grown. 
And, also, from week to week you are 
taking full advantage of your great big 
chance for work of a constructive sort 
and one dealing with the most vital 
of questions. 

So, then, this is my Christmas gift to 
you: More power and strength to you 
in your social welfare service to man- 
kind through your Survey. May its 
power know no limit—the good it does 
cannot be fathomed. 


Prison. 


“ JOTTINGS 


NEW A. I. C. P. PRESIDENT 
After nineteen years of unstinted 
service, R. Fulton Cutting has resigned 
as president of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. “Increased responsibilities dur- 
ing the last few years as a leader of 
many philanthropic, religious and civic 
activities,” is assigned as the reason in 
the association’s announcement. Mr. 
Cutting’s successor is Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr.. who has been a member of 
the board of managers. since 1910. 
Franklin B. Kirkbride succeeds Fred- 

erick Trevor Hill as secretary. 


FOOD FROM THE CITY FARM 

A city home for the poor with a farm 
so productive that it furnished Thanks- 
giving dinners not only to its own in- 
habitants but to the poor of the city 
as well is the unusual possession upon 
which the residents of Orange, N. J., are 
congratulating themselves. The food 
account of the municipal charities de- 
partment became exhausted some time - 
before Thanksgiving Day. By coming 
to the rescue, the city farm enabled each 
person to receive a chicken, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, cabbage, onions, and 
beets. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE LECTURE 

On Tuesday evenings the Columbia 
University Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences meets as a forum to consider ques- 
tions of an economic and social nature. 

The course opened with an address - 
on The Nature of Social Justice by Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings. For January 
(four Tuesdays beginning January 6) 
the subjects and speakers are: Practical 
Politics, by Prof. John Dynelley Prince; 
The Abolition of Poverty, by Prof. Ed- 
ward T. Devirie; Social Progress 
Through Legislation and Bismarck, a 
Pioneer in Social Legislation, by Prof. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. 

Admission tickets may be obtained 
from the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University, New York city. 
Membership in the institute includes all, 
institute lectures of the year. 

Prof. Josef Schumpeter, the first Aus- 
trian exchange professor, is giving three 
lectures, free to the public, on The 
Working Faith of the Social Reformer. 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH FELS 

When the National Housing Associa- 
tion met in Cincinnati, the headquarters 
of the Joseph Fels propaganda for sin- 
gle tax, the delegates were promptly 
presented with printed letters from Mr 
Fels, dated in London, comparing their 
work with the “methods of a. quack 
doctor” because the legislation which 
they urge “contains no effective provis- 
ion for breaking the power of the land- 
lord” by “putting all taxes on land 
values regardless of improvements.” 
Taxation was not discussed in this year’s 
long but crowded program. 
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SLIDES-PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON ; 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
27 Grant Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


| Classified Advertisements | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL Worker, New York and Chi- 
cago experience desires executive position 
in Chicago. Best references. Address 
School, 700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, age 30, several 
years advertising and managing experience, 
now holding responsible but temporary po- 
sition, anti-tuberculosis work, wants perma- 
nent social service connection Feb. 1st—in- 
dustrial welfare, public health or institution 
head. Address 1192 Survey. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANT ED—Experienced worker to start 


Italian settlement work. Address 1193 


Survey. 


WANTED—Dancing teacher for Boy’s 
Club in New York City. Address 1194 
SURVEY. 


HOW TO GET YOUR SURVEY 


CHEAPER OR EVEN 
FOR NOTHING 


If you have friends or acquaintances who 
are not subscribers to The Survey and yet 
are interested in social work or could be in- 
terested, we have a special subscription 
proposition to make to you. 

Send us their names and addresses and let 
us know if we can refer to you. We will mail 
them sample copies bearing on any subject 
you suggest and keep a careful record of all 
who subscribe. 


For each one who subscribes, we will 
deduct 50 cents from the bill for the renewal 
of your subscription when it becomes due. 
Six new subscribers will earn you a free sub- 
scription to The Survey for a year. If we get 
more than six, we willremitto you fifty cents 
for each as the subscriptions come in, or ex- 
tend your subscription as you prefer. If you 
will add a word yourself about The Survey 
we are sure that it will help. We will be more 
likely to get the subscription and you the re- 
duced rate on your renewal. 

Another suggestion is that you send us the 
names and addresses of friends who would 
be interested in reading certain articles ap- 
pearing in currentissues. We want to make 
this a valuable service to all our subscribers. 

Send your list to-day. 


THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


| Greenwich Savings Bank 


(INCORPORATED 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1913 


On all sums from $5.00 to $3,000 to de- 
positors entitled to interest under the 
by-laws at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on so much of every ac- 
count as shall not exceed $1,000; and at 
the rate of 


THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum, on so miuch of every ac- 
count as shall exceed $1,000 payable on 
and after January 19, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before January 10 will 
draw interest from January 1, 1914. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr.) 


B. OGDEN CHISOLM 4 >°<tetaties. 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue 


189thSEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
December 10, 1913. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the six months end- 
ing December 3]st, 1913, at the rate of 


Three ard One-Half Per Cent. 


and after Januze :y 20th, 1914. 
The dividend will be credited to de- 


positors as principal January Ist, 1914. 
Deposits made on or before January 
10th, 1914, will draw interest from Janu- 
ary Ist, 1914. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


The PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
ASSOCIATION 


announces its fourth annual course in 
playground training--beginning about 
15th—which includes play- 
folk 


January 


ground administration, games, 


dancing and its history, handwork, story- 
telling and dramatics, with practical 
demonstrations with the children. 

For further information inquire at the 
office of the Association, Room 606, 
1123 Broadway. 


per annum on all sums of $5.00 and up- | 
ward entitled thereto, and payable on | 


SPEAKING of CHRISTMAS 


Have you thought that a $10 Co-operative Subscription to The Survey is a gift to 
your own town—a reinforcement of the social, civic, industrial movements you have 


thrown yourself into? 


It is such a gift and reinforcement if common advance comes of publishing such a 
chronicle as The Survey,—of things thought out ‘in one locality for the benefit of all 
localities; in one profession for the benefit of all professions; as a meeting ground 
for physicians, lawyers, social workers, labor men, managers, engineers, economists, 
newspaper folk, board members and paid executives, officials thick with titles and 
people who have to think twice to scrape up any sort of handle to their names. 


Will you join them a 


These are the people who give to The Survey. 


OCTOBER AND 


Addams, ‘Miss Jane, ‘Chicago 
Adler, Isaac, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ Alling, Mrs. Joseph Tt Rochester, 
~ Ahderson, Frank F., 
» Andrews, Mrs. W. H., New York 
_ Athey, 1 Mrs. C. N. Baltimore, Md. 
Baker; ridge Harvey H. 
Baker; Ray Stannard, ‘Amherst, 
Baldwin, Roger N.,; St. Louis, 
Bancroft, Mrs. William P., 
Bartol, Miss DW. H., Boston 
Boardman, Mrs. W. J., 
Bond, Miss Kate, New 
Bowers, Ogden H., 
Brooks, Miss Bertha G., New York 
Brown, William T., East Orange, N. J. 
Bull, Miss Dorothy, New York 

Butler, Miss Helen C., New York 
Butzel, Fred M., Detroit, Mich. 
Byington, Miss Margaret F., New York 
Carter, Clarence H., Winchester, Mass. 
Clarke, Miss Harriet E., 
Cochran, Mrs. G..F., Baltimore, Md. 
Coe, Dr.. George A., New York 

Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph IL, Pittburgh, Pa 
Conklin, S. D., Basking Ridge, Nid: 

Cook, Waldo L., Springfield, Mass. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Ape Randolph, Boston 
Cornman, Dr. Oliver P., Philadelphia 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. New York 

Curtenius, Mrs. Ff. W., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Curtis, Miss Margaret, Hast Boston, Mass. 
Cushing, Grafton D., Boston. 

Dennis, Dr. L., Orange, N. J. 

Dobson, William, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dwight, Miss M. L., Providence, R. I. 
Bayenson, Howard N., Gary, W. Va. 
BDlectric Appliance Co., Chicago 

Eliot, Dr. Charles W., *Cambridge, Mass. 
Dlkus, Abram L., New York 

Ely, Miss Augusta C., Waltham, 
Ely, Miss Mary G., Waltham, Mass. 
Drlanger, Milton §., New York 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Boston 
FWagnani, Charles P., New York 
Farrington, Miss Elinor, Roxbury, Mass. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving, New Haven, Conn. 
Freund, Prof. Ernst, Chicago 

Gammell, William, Providence, R. I. , 
Garrett; Miss Laura B., New York 
Garst, Julius, Worcester, Mass. 

Gates, Mrs. M. E., Washington, D. C. 
Gleason, Herbert P., Newark, N. J. 
Goodman, Miss M. ASS Hartford, Conn. 
Grayes, Miss Louise B, Boston 
Grinnell, Mrs, EB. -M., New York 
/ Gueker, B, pl AP Philadelphia 

Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor, New York 
Harris, W,. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hateh, Mrs. H. R., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hatch, Mrs. P. E., Springfield, Tl. 
Havemeyer, Cs "Yonkers, Ne Ys 

Hawes, Oliver S., Fall River, Mass. 
Heinsheimer, A, M., New York 


Mass. 
Mo. 


York 


Mass. 


Hencken, Mrs. Albert C., Greenwich, Conn. 


Hess, Selmar, New York 

Hil GD., Chicago 

Hoadley, Horace G., Waterbury, Conn. 
Hoggson, W. J., Greenwich, Conn. 
Holton, Dr. Henry D., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Howard, John R. aes 


Howe, Hdward L , Princeton, N. 


ie 
Merriam Park, Minn, 


Br ookline, Mass. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
East. Orange, N. J: 


Worcester, Mass. 


Bast Northfield, Mass. 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS ($10 EACH) 


Howe, Miss Fannie R., Boston : 
Howland, Miss Isabel, ‘Sherwood, N. Y. 
Hull, Miss Blanche W., New York 
Hunnewell, Walter, Boston 

Hunter, Miss Anna F,, Newport, R. I. 
Thider, John D., New York 

Ilsley, Samuel M., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Ingraham, Miss Grace, Brooklyn, New York 
Jennings, Mrs. Hennen, Washington, D.C, 
Johnson, G. H., New York 

Lacy, Judge Arthur’ J., Detroit, Mich. 
Lehman, Irvin F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lewis, Theodore J., Philadelphia 
Lewisohn, Sam A., New York 

Libby, Miss Marion, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y, 
Ludington, Arthur Crosby, New York 
Ludlow, H. 8., Saratoga, N.Y. 
Lufbery, George Be a, Plizabeth, N. J. 
Lupton, Mrs. EF. M., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Marling, Alfred E., New York 

Matheson, William J.; New York 
McCormick, Alexander A., Chicago 
McCrea, Nelson G., New York 

McDowell, G. H., ‘Cohoes, NeOY: 
McDowell, Miss Mary E., Chicago 

Mead Memorial Chapel, Lake Waceabue, NY, 
Meyer, Alfred C., Chicago 

Miller, Dr. George N., New York 
Mitchell, Wesley cues New York 

Morgan, Mrs. J. P., New York 

Morris, Henry Lewis, New York 

Nearing, Dr, Scott, Philadelphia 
Newbold, Miss Catherine A. , Poughkeepsie, 
Norton, Elliott 8. Chicago. 

Ochsner, Mrs. A. is Chicago 

Olcott, Dudley, ‘Albaty; N. Yu 

Olyphant, Robert, New York 

Parsons, John E., New York 

Peabody, Augustus 8., Chicago 

Pechin, Mrs. E. C., Buchanan, Va. 
Pepper, B. Franklin, Philadelphia 
Perkins, Miss EH. S., Riverdale, N. Y. 
Peterson, Mrs. Wilson, New York 
Phelps, Mrs. von R., New York 
Pillsbury, Charles Ss. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pope, Willard, Detroit, Mich. 

Pruyn, Mrs. Robert, Albany, N. Y. 
Rauh, Marcus, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reimer, Miss Isabella A,, East Orange, N. J. 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles we Philadelphia 
Rice, Mrs. Say, B., New York 
Richards, R. Geneva, Tl. 

Sachs, Tas. New York 
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Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, New York 
Shipman, Richard D., New York 
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Sicher, Dudley D., New York 
Simes, Mrs. William, Boston 
Smith, James A.,, Brooklyn, IN} 
Sommers, Miss Clara, St. Paul, 
Sonneborn, 8. B., Baltimore Md. 
Spencer, George Otis, Chicago 
Spingarn, J. E., New York 
Swift, Mrs. G. “ER. Chicago 
Taylor, Graham Romeyn, New York 
Taylor, Mrs. I. K., Orange, N. J: 

Teter, ‘Lucius, Chicago 

Thompson, M. S., New York 

Titche, Edward, Dallas, Tex, 

Titsworth, Charles (oe ‘Newark, N. J: 

van Beuren, Mrs. Frederick, New York 
Van Deusen, Miss M. H., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Van Schaick, Rev. Jobn, Jt, Washington. 
Vesey, Miss ‘Helen F., Boston 

Volker, William, Kansas City, Mo, 
Wald, Miss Lillian D., New York 

Walker, Mrs, W. J., Albany, NY, 
Warburg, Felix N., New York 

Ward, Artemas, New York 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y., Stamford, Conte 
Weekes, Frederic Delano, New York 

Weil, A.- Leo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wertheimer, Miss Ella, Pittsburgh 

White, Harold T., New York 

White, Thomas R., Jr., New York 
White, Mrs. W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P., Newton, Mass. 
Williams, Miss Cordelia, Poughkeepsie, N, Y- 
Williams, Ellis D., Philadelphia 

Wolf, Albert, Philadelphia 

Wolfe, S..H., New York 

Wolfenstein, "Dr. S., Cleveland, Ohio 
Woodward, Dr. George, Philadelphia 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS bai 
Estabrook, Arthur F’,, Boston .... $100.00 
Lewisohn, The Misses, New York.. 100.00 
Woerishoffer, Mrs. Anna, New York 100.00 
Hill, Fred B., Northfield,"Minn:... 20.00 
Gray, David 8., Columbus, Ohio... 
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Minn. 
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Stern, Miss Mary, Canton, Ohio. 

Fiske, Miss Sarah D., Malden, Mass. 
INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 

Cabot, Charles M., Boston ....... $500.00 


Stern, Walter, Milwaukee, Wis.... 100.00 
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$10 as a Co-operating Subscription to the Survey Associates. 


Note—A $10 Co-operating Sh peenption covers the regular $3 subscription, plus a contribution to the educational and 


field work of the magazine and National Council. 


It entitles such a subscriber to election as a Survey Associate for the 
current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30.) 


